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The Child’s Place in the Picture 


THERE IS astory about that remarkable painting— The Last Supper 
which holds a most significant thought for the New Year—and for 
teachers of boys and girls throughout the year. 

Telling the story from memory of having read it somewhere, years 
ago, I pass this version on to you: 


When Leonardo da Vinci completed his painting on the wall of 





the old monastery, he called the monks in to view it. They fell to 
discussing the beautiful colorings of the tablecloth. Impulsively the 
creat artist took his brush and in their presence dashed it across the tablecloth. ‘Turn- 
ing to the monks, he said in substance, “I brought you to look upon the face of the 
Master and you see only the cloth which I had painted upon the table.” 

| sometimes wonder if in our profession we do not need a da Vinci to dash his brush 
across some of the ‘‘educational tablecloths” and help us to see more clearly the child. 

Organizations, techniques, methods, buildings, equipment—all of these and many 
more are essential to educational progress and we must devote our thought and energy 
to their study and use. They are the tools—the implements—for promoting educational 
progress. All of these implements must fit into their place in the picture, but with 
‘he child always and ever as the center of interest. 

| am sure there is no desecration in comparing ‘the child’s place in the educational 
masterpiece to the Master’s place in The Last Supper, for was it not He who said, “Suffer 
little children, and forbid them not, to come unto Me: for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

May I therefore reverently wish that for the New Year we as educators may rededicate 
ourselves to the child. May we more completely than ever before put aside any selfish 
ambitions that have crept into our lives; may we more devotedly study the implements 
of education and how to use them more effectively; and, greatest of all, may we keep 
our vision focused clearly and constantly upon the child, the center of the interest of 


master teachers throughout the ages. 


. 


Commissioner of Education. 
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National Council Action 








WITH recommendations “ 


the efforts of the Nation to combat crime, 


fundamental in 


disease, unemployment, and. delinquency 
at all levels’, the National 


State Superintendents and Commissioners 


Counc il of 


of Education, at its recent annual meet- 
ing in Chattanooga, Tenn., included the 
following resolutions among those adopted 
the Council 


and strongly voiced by 


“Tn line with recognized principles of sound orgar 
tion and administration, and in keeping wit! 
standing policies of this council, we firmly take the 


position that the responsible administration of every 


form of education fostered by the Federal Go 


ernment 
and related to the public schools in the 
should be lodged in the chief State school officer. This 
includes vocational education, the WPA- education 
CCC and NYA, 


f the public schools 


several States 


program, as well as the insofar as 
acts through the agenc; 
spondence of Federal agencies relative to 


the head of the 


(Corre 
such program 


should be addressed to 


State depart 


ment of education 4 unified educational program 
within each State can be assured and confusion can be 
avoided only by adherence to a policy in harmony with 
this position. 

The council recognizes Federal aid as imperative for 
the continuity and the improvement of educational 
opportunities in the schools of the several States. The 
council strongly urges that the Federal Congress con 


vening in January 1937, consider means whereby de 
finite allotments of Federal funds may be made avail 
able to the several should be 


administered within the States by the chic 


States 


Such fund 


‘Ss 


ite school 


* 


flicers according to the laws of their respective States 
for the development of comprehensive programs of 
education. All Federal funds which may be allocated 
the States by the Federal Government should be 
ipportioned without Federal control as to the control 
of education within the State. 
raking cognizance of the work now going forward 
ooking toward the reorganization of the Departments 
if the Federal Government, the council urges that any 
reorganization which has to do with education be so 
irried out as to safeguard education as a long-standing 
tution of American society and, as such, to be 


irded as a fundamental agency of government 


leserving separate, distinct, and favorable considera 
idult education on a 
Nation-wide basis, and confident that this need will 
taking 
American life, the council urgently recom- 


Recognizing a serious need for 


continue to increase with the 


’ 
mace in 


rapid changes 


mends the extension.of a comprehensive public-school 
into the adult field as the best 
reaching not only the present school population but the 
In taking this 
the council emphasized that this recommen- 


n, when developed into practice, will be funda- 


program means of 
idult population of America, as well. 
osition 


laf 
at 


mental 


in the efforts of the Nation to combat crime, 
disease, unemployment, and delinquency at all levels.”’ 

Other resolutions expressed gratitude 
to the President of the United States. for 
valuable contributions in connection with 
the further development of educational 
opportunities; 


had been particularly responsible for the 


and to those persons who 


“fine hospitality” shown throughout the 


meetings.. Approval was also given to 


the Commissioner’s “announced program 
of development and extension of the servy- 
ices of the United States Office of Eduea- 
tion’’, and full support of the council was 


pledged ‘“‘in bringing that into 
effect.’ 


The name of the organization was offi- 


program 


cially changed to ‘‘The National Council 
of Chief State School Officers.”’ 
Ernest W. 


education, Connecticut, is the new presi- 


3utterfield, commissioner of 


dent of the council, succeeding Vierling 
Kersey, of California; other officers for 
the coming year include: C. A. Howard, 
public instruction, 


Hall, 


Virginia, 


superintendent of 
Oregon, vice president;. Sidney B. 
superintendent of education, 
secretary. Members-at-large of the exec- 


utive committee include: 


Inez J. Lewis, superintendent instruction, 
Colorado 
H. E. Hendrix uperintendent instruction, 
Arizona. 
W. W. Trent, superintendent of education, West 
Virginia 
M. D. Collins, commissioner of education, Georgia. 
L. W. King, superintendent of public instruction, 


Missouri. 








Supt. A. L. Threlkeld 


Denver, Colo. 
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UPT. 


Denver, 


A. L. THRELKELD, of the 
Colo., 

general charge of the National Edu- 
cation Association Department of Super- 
intendence Convention to be held in New 
Orleans February 20 to 25. 


schools will be in 


Problems confronting America’s schools 
will be attacked from many angles through 
Educa- 
tional exhibits will be given particular 


addresses, panels, and forums. 


prominence. 
“The Krewe of Nor’’, 
romance, a school children’s carnival pa- 


or New Orleans 


rade and pageant, will be presented on 
the closing day of the convention. Su- 
perintendent Nicholas Bauer of New 
Orleans and the city schools will give a 
complimentary breakfast to the National 


Education Association in City. Park, un- 
der the famous 
morning of February 24. 
of New Orleans 


tableaus as a 


“dueling oaks’’, on the 
The early life 
portrayed by 
breakfast 


will be 
part of the 
ceremonies. 

Preparation of the 1937 Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence to 
be presented at the New Orleans meeting 
has been under the direction of Chairman 
Frank G. Pickell; superintendent of 
schools of Montclair, N. J. The year- 
book is entitled ‘‘The Improvement 
of Education—Its Interpretation for 
Democracy.” 

This fourth week in February will be 
a busy one for the Department. of Super- 
intendence and for President Threlkeld. 
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A Spiral 


in Physical Education 





HAT has 


physical education? 


a spiral to do with 
Let us find 


the relationship. 


Che vear 1492 is historic. So is the 
ear 400 vears later, for those interested 
eal education in this country. In 
1892 ore than one significant thing 
appened In that vear the first thor- 
ough-going history of physical education 
vas published in this country. This 
histor as prepared by an employee of 
the | ted States Government and it was 
issued at Government. expense. In 1892 
there vas passed the first State (Ohio 
law re liring the provision of instruction 
sical training in public schools 

and normal schools of that State. 
[t is interesting that the editor of Physical 
Education, the professional magazine of 
the da in commenting on the law, 
remarked that “the National Women’s 


Temperance Union is taking 


this matter with great vigor and 


will have similar laws passed in other 
State This W. C. T. U. Association 
had just completed an active legislative 
campaign which had. resulted in the 
passage, in every State and for the 


Territories, of a law requiring the teach- 


ing of physiology and hygiene including 
the effects of aleohol and of narcotics. 
The association was in the legislative 
business and, flushed with- success, it 
sought. new worlds to conquer. It had 
quite a broad vision in regard to the 
improvement of the health of the Nation, 
and aving made health instruction 
compulsory, the teaching . of phy sical 
traini was selected as falling logically 
in its field of promotion. 

In 1892 the first statistical survey was 
mad what was going on in physical 
trai g throughout the country in com- 
munities of about the size referred to in 
the Ohio law which specified that physical 


training should be included “in the 
bra es taught in public schools of 
cities of the first and second class.’’ 
This survey was made by Mr. Boykin in 


with his history of physical 


trair Prominent in these statistics 
were the systems” of physical education 
Boyk y..( Physical training. Report of the 
ner of Education 1891-92, vol. 1, ch. XIII, 
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James Frederick Rogers, M. D. 


Office of Education, Tells 


Consultant in Hygiene, 


‘‘How a Teacher May Well 


Deserve the Name of Educator’”’ 





‘**Play’s the thing!”’ 


The 
period around 1892 was remarkable for 
Here is a list 
The German system; Swedish 
Delsarte system; the modified 
Betz Suder 


German; the Ballin German; the German- 


employed in the various cities. 


ae 


its ‘‘systems.”’ of those 
reported: 
system; 


German; the German; the 


American; a modified Swedish 


the Swedish 


system; 
according to 
modified Delsarte; 
and German combined; an adaptation of 
Del- 
and 


system 
Posse: the Swedish 
Swedish and German; Swedish and 


sarte combined; German, Swedish 


Delsarte combined; the eclectic system; 
the Anderson system; Sargent’s system; 
The Boston School of 


Oratory system: 


Dio Lewis 
system; the Dio Lewis system, modified; 
the New Calisthenics; Pratt's Calisthen- 
ics; Monroe's system; and Anna Morriss’ 


the Emersonian system; the 


system 

In all, there were 27 systems, modifica- 
tions or combinations of systems. It 
was a day of rivalry of nations and au- 
thorities. One is reminded of the 
tems of medicine so rife in the eighteenth 
century: The iatrochemical system; the 
iatrophysical system; Helmouth’s system; 
Stahl’s 


Brown's 


mechanical 


sys- 


Boerhaave’'s 
system; the 
homeopathic 


system; system; 


system; Cullin’s 
system; the 


( oncluded on page 150} 
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American Vocational Association 





Texas 


FITTING climax to the 

Centennial and 100 vears of 
educational progress in the Lone 
Star State was the thirtieth annual con- 
Vocational As- 


Antonio, home of 


vention of the American 
Held in San 


sociation. 


the Alamo, the meeting attracted 1,500 
vocational educators from all parts of the 
Nation. 

Welcomed by Gov. James V. Allred, 


the A. V. A. 
deavored to clarify 
affecting the future education and prep- 


delegates particularly en- 
and solve problems 
aration for employment of America’s 
many youths. and adults both unemploy- 


able and unemployed 


Act discussed 


One of the most discussed subjects at the 
convention sessions was the George- Deen 
Act, passed at the last session of Congress 
This act provides $14,000,000 Federal aid 
annually for various types of vocational ed- 
ucation, aid urgently needed by the States 
for further development and promot ion: of 
training in home economics, agriculture, 
commercial] and trade and industrial edu- 
sation, as reported at the convention. 

High light addresses and: discussions 
touched on all phases of vocational edu- 
cation during the week, 
tional rehabilitation, vocational guidance, 
part-time schools, industrial education, in- 


including voca- 


dustrial arts education, home economics, 
commercial, and agricultural education 

A major general session of the conven- 
tion devoted to a program, Voca- 
tional Vital. Service ‘to 
Youth, in which leaders in all fields of 
vocational education pointed out what is 


was 
Education—a 


being done and what can be done to assist 
youths and adults to carry their own eco- 
nomic load and to achieve the cultural 


aims and ideals of American education 


John H. Lloyd, Editorial Assistant, Office of Education, 


Describes the Thirtieth Annual Convention with 1,500 


Vocational Educators Assembled in San Antonio 


Sectional meetings discussed topics such 
as Organizing Teacher-Training Programs 
to Meet New Current Prob- 
How Should: Schools Public 
Employment Offices. Cooperate in Plac- 
ing Youth in 


Conditions, 
lems, and 
Employment? | Training 


Teachers of Distributive Occupations, 


\re Homemaking -Programs Meeting 
Community Needs? Our Mutual Respon- 
sibilities for the Young Unemployed 
Girl, Youth Looks Ahead, Future Crafts- 
America, Promotion of Appren- 
Needed 


Training, and the like 


men of 


ticeship, Emphasis in. Teacher 


The convention program was well 


balanced, with special entertainment 
features interspersing the addresses, con- 
ferences, and discussions in which nearly 
200 


exhibits in the 


Educational 
Auditorium, 


persons participated. 
Municipal 
and commercial exhibits in the Gunter 
Hotel provided ideas and suggestions on 
what is new in vocational education and 


practical arts work and equipment. 


Signally honored 


Three A. V. A. 
education leaders were signally honored 
week. 


members and vocational 


State-sealed 
Allred 
‘in recognition of eminence in the field of 


during convention 


certificates signed by Governor 
vocational education and friendship for 
Texas’’, were delivered with Texas Cen- 
tennial ranger hats to President George 
P. Hambrecht, L.. H. Dennis, exeeutive 
Charles A. Prosser, first 
Federal Board for Voca- 
Education, William 


secretary, and 
director of the 
tional 


now director, 


Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Darlow 


tiona)] education in London 


Humphries, a leader in voca- 
England, was 


He took 


convention 


SeSSIONS 


an honor guest at the 


part in one of the six radio 
programs presented during the week over 
San Antonio N. B. C. Station WOAI and 
directed by Leo Rosencrans, assistant 
director of the. Office of Education radio 
The Office of Education also had 
a display of education publications at the 


that 


project. 
meeting attracted its share of 
attention. 

New A. V. A 


coming vear are 


for the 
President, A. K. Get- 
man, Chief of the Agricultural Education 
Bureau, Albany, N. Y.; Vice Presidents: 
Agricultural Education, E. B. Matthew, 


officers. élected 


State director of vocational education, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Commercial Educa- 
tion, B. J. Knauss, director of commercial] 


studies, board of education, Chicago, I1.; 
Home Economics Education, Ruth Free- 
gard, State supervisor of home economics 
Mich.; Industrial 


Selvidge, profes- 


education, Lansing, 

Arts Education, R. W 
sor of industrial education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; Industrial Edu- 
cation, Thomas H. Quigley, head of indus- 
trial department, Georgia 
School of Atlanta, Ga.; 
Part-Time Schools, O. D. Adams, State 


director of vocational education, Salem, 


education 
Technology, 


Oreg.; Vocational Guidance, George =P. 
Hambrecht, State director of 
edueation, Madison, Wis.; and Vocational 


Rehabilitation, 


vocat ional 


tobert Lee Bynum, direc- 


{Concluded on pade } df | 








“THIS YEAR ushers in a new era in vocational education and rehabilitation, due to the 
definitely enlarged Federal appropriations which have been authorized in both fields.”’ 


Georce P. HamsBrecut, Past President, A. V. A. 
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George-Deen Act and its Implications 





ASSAGE of the George- Deen Act 
by the Seventv-fourth Congress 


marked another milestone in the 


development of vocational education in 
the United States It constitutes new 
e ence, moreover, of the consistent in- 
tent n the part of Congress to carry 
out the policy initiated with the passage 


nith-Hughes Act in 1917 under 


e Federal Government cooperates 


eed | 


States in the promotion of State 


1 al vocational programs 
( gress extended the policy of co- 
peratior n 1920 to include the voea- 
t il training and placement in employ- 
ment. of physically disabled persons 
Four vears later it extended the benefits 
if. the vocational education and voca- 
{ il rehabilitation acts to Hawaii. In 
1929 inder. the George-Reed Act, it 
authorized for the 5 years, 1930-34, 
additional appropriations to the States 
ind Territories for vocational agriculture 
and cational home economics. In the 
same year, also, it provided funds and 
administration for vocational rehabilita- 
tion service in the District of Columbia. 
It extended the benefits of the vocational 
ition and vocational rehabilitation 


acts in 1931 to Puerto Rico.. Through 
the George-Ellzey Act which superseded 
the George-Reed Act and which became 
yperative July 1, 1934, Congress pro- 
vided additional grants to the States and 


Territories for. vocational agriculture, 


trades and industries, and home eco- 
nomics. Inereased appropriations. for 
vocational rehabilitation were authorized 
Dy Congress, also, in the Social Security 
Act 935 


Effective July 1, 1937 


’he George-Deen Act, which will take 
the place of the George-Ellzey Act, and 
which becomes operative July 1, 1937, 
constitutes a definite advance in voca- 
tional education legislation. It authorizes 
an annual appropriation of $12,000,000 
for vocational education—$4,000,000 for 
vocational education in agriculture, and a 
Similar amount for vocational education 
in the trades and industries and in home 
economics. In addition, this act author- 
izes an annual appropriation of 1) 
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Charles M. Arthur, Research Specialist, Vocational 


Education Division, Explains New Act and Tells How 


States Are Planning to Use These Additional Funds 


$1,200,000 for vocational training in the 
distributive occupations——retailing, whole- 
saling, jobbing, commission buying and 
selling, and other merchandising occu- 
pations; (2) $1,000,000 for training of 
teachers of vocational education in: agri 
culture, trades and industries, and home 
economics; (3) $175,000 to. provide a 
minimum allotment of $20,000 to each 


State and Territory for vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture, in trades and indus- 
tries, and in home economics; (4) $54,000 
to guarantee a minimum of $10,000 to 
each State and Territory for vocational 
education in distributive occupations; 
and (5) $54,000 to guarantee a minimum 
allotment to each State and Territory for 
training teachers of vocational education 
in agriculture, trades and industries, and 
home economics. 

The George-Deen Act differs from the 
George-Elizey Act in four principal ways 
1) It increases by $9,090,397 the sum 
authorized for vocational education in 
the three fields—agriculture, trades and 
industries, and home economics—and by 
$1,054,000 the sum authorized for train- 
ing teachers in these fields; (2) it requires 
States and Territories participating in 
the grants to match only 50 percent of 
these grants for the first 5 years in which 
the act is operative, this percentage being 
increased by 10 percent each year there- 
after until it reaches 100 percent, begin- 
ning July 1, 1946; (3) it authorizes the 
appropriation of funds to be used in pro- 
grams providing training for the distribu- 
tive occupations; and (4). it extends the 
benefits of vocational education to the 
District of Columbia. 


States preparing 


\n examination of reports from the 
States indicating the wavs in which they 
are prepared to use the funds authorized 
under the George-Deen Act discloses 
among other things plans to inaugurate 
vocational programs in fields of -agricul- 


ture, home economics, trades and indus- 
tries, and distributive occupations, in 
communities which have been financially 
unable to establish such programs up to 
the present time 

Emphasizing the inadequacy of the 
present vocatiorial programs in meeting 
community needs a majority of the States 
have signified their intention of using 
some of the new funds in strengthening 
these programs. ‘They call attention to 
the fact that day-school teachers are 
overloaded with pupils and have no time 
for part-time and evening classes for 
out-of-school youth and adults. They 
stress the fact that classes are in many 
cases too large to insure efficient instruc- 
tion. New funds are necessary not only 
to relieve teachers now overcrowded but 
also to retain teachers offered more attrac- 
tive salaries in other fields 

\ portion of the funds authorized in the 
George-Deen Act will be needed, some of 
the States explain, to take over as per- 
manent programs vocational education 
projects initiated by emergency Govern- 
ment agencies, which may later go out of 
existence 

In view of the facet that under the 
George-Deen Act.Federal aid for training 
in the distributive occupations is author- 
ized for the first time, definite plans have 
been set up by practically every State to 
initiate such training programs in this 
field as soon as funds are available. 

The distributive occupations constitute 
a comparatively new field for which little 
or no public vocational training has here- 
tofore been provided. The importance of 
providing. continuation and extension 
training for those already engaged in this 
field will be obvious, when it is understood 
that in the large cities about one.person 
out of every six between the ages of 18 
and 25, gainfully employed, is engaged in 
selling or other occupations in the dis- 
tributive field; that between 6 and 7 


million persons are now employed in the 
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distributive field; that over 100,000 bx 
ginners, 18 to 19 
employments each year and only about 
10,000 receive vocational preparation for 
retailing, selling, and store service; that 
according to estimates 
cent.of those who enter retailing and dis 
tributive trades actually 
that the majority of the 
to personal incompetence of one kind ‘or 
another, éspecially to inexperience result 
ing from a lack of training. 

Small 


almost to a unit are making plans to 


vears of age, enter thnes¢ 


less than 
succeed; and 


failures are due 


states 


wonder then that tl 
develop comprehensive programs in dis 
tributive occupational 


pyects. 


More adequate service 
Nearly every State makes spec 
tion of the larg« 
youth who are unemployed and withou 
any special training The additiona 
funds authorized under the George-De: 
Act, it is pointed out 


the State ards 


for vocational education, will permit more 
adequate service for this group 
Reports from most of the States em 


fiind hs 
rund 


phasize the fact that lack of 
cooperating aae 


prevented them from 


quately with State boards for apprentic: 


training in devel ping State-wice LD 
prentice training in the various fields 
of employment Under this condit 


‘ 


it is pointed out, it has been impossible to 
establish new and much-needed programs 
With addi 


tional funds available, new impetus will be 


of training for. apprenti« 


given to this phase of vocational training 
Adult 


which will assist adult 


educatio1 hat is, educatior 


workers In Keeping 


pace with new. developments in their 
occupations in the face of changes 

processes, equipment and methods—has 
been one of the chief concerns of vocationa 
inception ol the 


education ever since the 


national program under the Smith-H 
Act. It 


ing periods of 


becomes evén more: acuts 
depression. Consideral 
ry Stat 


emphasis will be given in eve 


under the provisions if the George-Deet 


Act, to special \ 
in all fields of vocatior 


. 
ocational classes for adults 


al educatiot 


Particularly during the past 5 years 
an urgent need has developed for 
training of the ine mployed who LVE 


either lost their jobs because of changes 


in processes or operations. in industries 


insuitable for 


or who have become 
ployment as a result of long disuse 


throug tne 


special skills and abilities 


depression . years States reporting 


the Office of Education indicate that thes 


vho need training 


groups, as well as thos« 


for newly deve tvpes of emplo 


ming 
| be 


addit mal opportunities 


ment, will have 
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for training when the George-Deen Act 
pecomes operative 


| very 


regional, 


State reports that additional 


district, and local supervisors 
and teacher-trainers of vocational educa- 
tion are needed to increase the efficiency 
of its vocational education programs in 


fields Without 


is planning to make use of 


tne Various exception 
each Stat 
some of the new funds for this purpose. 
One of the critieal problems facing the 
program of vocational education in the 
States is the lack of an adequate supply 
of well-trained and qualified teachers for 
several fields of vocational education. 
ng the several large 


past years, 


imbers of competent vocational teach- 
nave peen attracted To other positions 


Many of 


graduating from teacher-training institu- 


salaries. those 


arger 


ilso, have not entered the teaching 

field With the expansion of the voca- 
onal education. program, special em- 
hasis will be placed upon training addi- 





tional teachers, and each State is making 


definite plans to that end 
ti e evi lence of 


I eed 


Interesting indeed is 
expansion in programs and of the 


for such expansion as presented in the 


from the States Figures con- 


reports 
tained: in 


these reports show the large 


number of schools still without vocational 


requesting such 


programs, the number 


programs, the number struggling along 


with inadequate programs, the shortage 


of teachers, the overload laid ipon many 


schools, the. number of out-of-school 


vouth needing training, and the large 
number of requests for assistance from 
vocational education agencies, and from 
emergency and other organizat s 

All of the reports emphasize the 
scarcity of funds which prevents the 


adequately. 
intent of 


States from carrying on 
They leave little doubt of th 
the States to make good use of the addi- 
George- 


tional funds authorized under ths 
Deen Act. 





American Vocational Association 


Concluded from page 


Nashville, Tenn 
secretary L. H 


tor of special eduction, 
| xecutive 


treasurer, Charles W 


Dennis, and 
Sylvester, director 
of vocational education, Baltimore, Md 

Among Office of Education Vocational 
Education staff members who participated 
were Dr. J. C. Wright. 
Vocational 


program 


Assistant Commissioner for 


1S? 


Education, Earl W. Barnhart, Anna L. 
Burdick, M. Clements, 
Frank Cushman, Florence Fallgatter, N. 
B. Giles, Jerry R. Hawke, F. W 
J. A. Linke, C. E. Rakestraw, W. A 
H. B. Swanson, and Marie White 
Next year’s A. V: A 
held in Baltimore, Md.,from December 1—4. 


Susan Burson, D 


Lathr p, 


> 
LOSS, 


convention will be 





Future Homemakers of Texas 


copies of this statement: 


career for women, 


than any other occupation. 


make life sweeter and: be* 





A Girl’s Creed 


TTRACTING much attention at the A. V. A. Convention in 
San Antonio was an unusually fine homemaking exhibit, with 
Future Homemakers of Texas in charge. 
living-dining room, bedroom, an all-purpose laboratory, and library. 
Neatly lettered and displayed at this exhibit was a valued con- 
tribution of Grace Noll Crowell, A Girl’s Creed, written for the 
by the 


Many visitors to this interesting homemaking display asked for 


‘‘T believe that the home is woman’s naturalenvironment. 
that there is as much art in making a barren house into a glistening 
comfortable home as there isin painting a picture orin writing a poem. 

‘l believe that there is dignity and beauty in service; that as a 
homemaking offers greater opportunity for 
leisure, for growth of mind and spirit, for exercise of the body, 


‘I believe that one who has the intelligence to keep her own 
house in order is wise enough to be a foree in any community 
‘It is my desire to be one of the countless women of the world to 


ay because | live and do ny work well.” 


The exhibit consisted of a 


Texas poet laureate. 


[ believe 
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College Catalog Collection 





CAN understand why you keep Sabra Vought, Chief, Library Division, Tells of ‘‘Half- 
t f these old books, but | 
ion’t see why you keep all these Mile’’ Stretch Devoted to ‘*‘A Picture of Higher Eduta- 
i college catalogs’’, said a man recently 
ing to move the collection tion for the Past 125 Years”’ 
of colles catalogs in the library of the 
Unite States Office of Education. A In addition to this file, a collection of $3.24 Tuition was $27, and board for 
quest ch is asked by one person eyrrent catalogs is kept in pamphlet the college year $57. _ Even with the cost 
may curred to many others who boxes on shelves adjacent to the reading so low, not all of the students were able 
have t ced i Those who think of yoo0m, where it is frequently consulted to afford it, because a statement appears 
colieg gs as mere tools for college for information about entrance require- in the catalogs of this period to the effect 
student hich are to be discarded as ments, courses of study, names of faculty that “Students whose circumstances make 
S€less S as registration in college members, and many similar questions of it necessary for them to take schools in 
Nas completed; have perhaps not  yrrent interest. the winter are permitted to be absent 14 
fully sioned the stories told by a The early catalogs contained merely a weeks from the close of the fall term.’ 
collect f such catalogs extending over jist of the names of the faculty and stu- Seniors in the department of intellectual 
& period s hundred years dents, with an occasional appendix giving and moral philosophy were expected to 
Neat lf a mile (2,100 feet) of shelf information as to courses of study, living “attend the lectures of the professors on 
spa brary is occupied by the geeommodations, fees, ete. The present . chemistry and anatomy, and the junior 
atalog rmal schools, professional practice is an exact reversal. The names class those on chemistry, in connection 
me ges, and universities in this of the students, if given at all, appear as with the medical department; for which 
coul tending from the early part an appendix to the catalog. Many of they are charged, the juniors 67 cents, 
or tne eteenth century to the present the early catalogs are embellished with and the seniors, $1.33 each term.” 
ume, t ection furnishes a picture Of engravings of the principal buildings, The medical department at Dartmouth 
6 ; for the past 125 years which are exceedingly interesting when seems to have been rather importnt 
In ma eases the files are practically 6ne wishes to compare the new with the during the first half of the nineteenth 
comple} from the beginning of the old, or trace the growth and expansion of century, even to the extent of having a 
lleges to date; while catalogs of many the college plants. : l4-week session after commencement 
Hsvivut hich have long since gone The student of curriculum development One of the inducements held out to the 
= stence help to complete the finds the information given in a file of prospective student of this medical course 
pictur frequently supply answers to ¢atalogs most useful as source material, was as follows: “Surgical operations per- 
aah ch could not be obtained Whether for comparison of curricula in formed gratis, before the medical class, 
elsew example, a man in one a number of institutions or for a study during lectures.” 
f 4 S States wished vo gel “ of changes that may have taken place 
‘ - , ng PX sit - / he college which he in g single ‘college or university over a Mary Lyon, principal 
weirs i had closed — he had no period of years. In many cases the “ 
; ner this he hs ors ate ; ; 
re ae at it penta son  oy textbooks used in the bere classes — At Mount Holyoke the tuition was less 
i oe hn the: Madiew at the Celene named, and also those with - —_ the board and tuition, if paid in advance, was 
“a student should be familiar before enter-  g¢0 for the year—but the students were 
States Office of Education brought a ing college Pe ‘ 
verifies tite ehaiien ter eash alt Sew oll ° - required to pen _s own — one 
eat the ‘file : Te pair of sheets and pillowcases and one 
id : { as tl ra gey a ETE Dartmouth in 1840 blanket to be used on their own bed; also 
one table or dessert spoon, and one tea- 
Earliest catalogs From the collection we have chosen spoon to be used in the family.” These 
the earliest issues of the catalogs of regulations continued for many years, 
s e earliest catalogs in the Dartmouth and Mount Holyoke as although by 1860 the board and tuition 
collect ur Union College, 1819/20; typical of the early nineteenth century, were 550 a year 
(m $23; Dartmouth, 1824;. Har- and have found in them items of interest Bound with the early catalogs of Mount 
urd, 1825; Mount Holyoke, 1837 (the as well as some valuable source material Holyoke in this library are several very 
first ssued by the college in the history of higher education interesting little pamphlets. The firstisa 
A fort is being made to fill The expenses for a year at Dartmouth ‘Catalog of the teachers and pupils of the 
ny g s collection, and as runs’ in 1840 were $106.24, including tuition Buckland Female School for the term 
ure catalogs are bound room rent, board, wood, lights, and wash- ending March 2, 1830.” There were 99 
imes, making them ing. The 24 cents appeared because pupils and 7 teachers, and Mary Lyon 
easier 1 7 ss liable to be lost “ordinary incidentals” were estimated at was the principal 
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The next one is a 12-page leaflet entitled 
“Mount Holyoke Female Seminary’ 
written in 1835 by Miss. Lyon to answer 
the many inquiries that were being made 
about the new seminary then being 
planned. There follows a Prospectus of 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary dated 
May 1, 1837, which states that the institu- 
tion, located at South Hadley, ‘“‘will 
probably be ready for the reception of 
scholars early next autumn.’’ It -gives 
the names of the trustees and states that 
Miss Mary. Lyon will be principal. The 
course of study is. given with the names 
of the textbooks to be used, a description 
of the work and the requirements for 
admission. Next we find the First Annual 


Catalogue of the Officers and Members of 


the Mount Holvoke Female Seminary, 
South Hadley, Mass., 1837-38. The 
name of Mary Lyon appears as principal 
through the first 11 vears. . In the twelfth 
annual catalog, for 1848-49, an asterisk 
before the name points to the one word 
“deceased”’ at the bottom of the page 
Between the lines one can easily read 
the story of that valiant educator, Mary 
Lyon, and her struggle to develop a female 
seminary to which: might come as 
scholars ‘‘those who shall go forth and by 
their. deeds do honor to the institution 
and to the wisdom and benevolence of its 
founders.”’ There is a printed letter 
bound into this volume which she ad- 
dressed to women whom she knew or wit! 
whom she felt acquainted through some 
mutual friend. In it she made a plea for 
help in furnishing the new buildings which 
were then nearing completion... So-many 
implications cling to these old bits of print 
that one never again can feel that old col- 
lege catalogs are just so much wastepaper. 


Address caused flurry 


This particular collection of college 
catalogs is unique in. that many rare 
historical documents have. been’ bound 
into the volumes. Inaugural addresses, 
addresses delivered at class reunions, 
programs of commencement exercises, 
are among this number, and frequently 
bear illustrious names.’ One such publi- 
cation is ‘‘An address delivered before the 
senior class in Divinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Sunday evening, July 15, 1838, by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson.” . This isthe very 
address which Emerson told Carlyle caused 
“a storm in our washbowl”’, and on account 
of which the author was frowned upon for 
many years by the Divinity College. 

The few examples cited cannot give an 
adequate picture of the treasury of histori- 
cal information included in this file of col- 
lege catalogs. They may help to interest 
the student of higher éducation in what had 
previously appeared to him as ‘of. little 
value. 
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Children Write Special Number 








A First Grade of Indian Children at Work. 


A SPECIAL children’s number of Jn- 
lians at Work has attracted considerable 
attention particularly because it is 
entirely written and illustrated by the 
Indian children. These children from 
every part of the country have told of their 
food; of the wild things they have picked 
to eat; and of their dances and ceremonies 
rribal customs are vividly described. 
“Most Indian children are poor’, 
writes Indian Commissioner John Collier. 
“They come more often than not from 
meager homes. They have certain riches, 
however. A prodigal sense of design, a 
sense of color and of rhythm is theirs by 
right. Testimony of this comes to the 
Indian Office, from children from every 
part of the country. Rich is the testi- 
mony of the Pueblos; astonishing in 
their variety and fertility, are the draw- 
ings of the young artists of the Santa Fe 
School. What arrests the attention, 
after the study of the writings of the 
Indian children, and their drawings, and 
their paintings, is that they are not deriva- 
tive. In their expression they are Indian, 
expressing a culture old and yet new, 
having its roots in a deep racial stream, but 
pushing forth fresh branches and flowers.” 
The number begins with an account. of 
the school activities and how they worked 
to buy their rabbit, written by very 
small children from a southern Navajo 
boarding school. The issue concludes 
with a legend of the Song of the Old Wolf 


written by. pupils of the ninth grade of 
the Pierre Indian School, South Dakota. 
In between are stories, poems, drawings, 
and paintings covering all activities of 
Indian children 


GIES 





Cherokee Ball Game. 


The illustrations on this page are taken 
from the Children’s Number and show 
pictorially some of the many and varied 
interests carried on among the Indians. 

For a copy of this interesting publica- 
tion write to the Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

MarGaret F. RYAN 
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New Government Aids 
For Teachers 





ire You Economically Minded? 


4 CONCISE summary of major economic 
levi ents throughout the world is 
to } f l World Economic Keview, 


$21-page publication of the 


Bure f Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merece, the price of which is 50 cents 


Part I deals with the United States and 
presents the changes which have taken 
piace ir domestic economy during the 
past eal Part II deals with the 
I foreign countries. The appen- 
dixe ntain a chronology of major 
eco! events in the United States, a 
ligest of the more important laws per- 
tall ¢ to economic affairs enacted by 
Cong! luring 1935, and _ statistical 
table owing the trend. of major 
er dicators, of world trade, and 
pl { of important commodities. 


{re You Interested in Children’s Court 


Cases? 
C) s Bureau Publication No. 232, 
J uve Court Statistics and Federal 
Juvenile Offenders, is based on informa- 
tio1 plied by. 284 juvenile courts and 


United States Department of 

ist juvenile delinquency, depend- 

ent {1 neglect, and children’s cases 
of other types Price, 10 cents. 


Do You Want a Laboratory Test? 


In accordance: with the law, the Na- 
nal Bureau of Standards makes tests 
and carries out investigations for other 
Government agencies. Owing to the 


arge amount of this official work it is 
impracticable for the Bureau to make 
tests for private individuals if other lab- 


oratories can do the work.-. As a result, 
a complete list of the commercial testing 
laboratories throughout the country, to- 
gether with indications of the types of 
commodities which they are willing and 
able to test, was prepared under the title 
Direct of Commercial Testing and Col- 


lege Research Laboratories. Information 


IS given concerning 244 commercial test- 
ing laboratories with 67 branch labora- 
tories or offices. There is also presented 
& list of the laboratories of 200 colleges 


Which are used: not only for purposes of 
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instruction but also to a considerable ex- 
tent for research work rifteen cents 
buys this publieation. 


Can You Spell Correctly? 


For the correct spelling form and ap- 
plication of geographical names that have 
been adopted for official use by the 
United States Government, write to the 
Department of the Interior for a free 
copys of Decisions of the United States 


Board on Geographical Names. 


Are You Wrangling With School Lunch 
Problems? 





A new Department of Agriculture bul- 
letin Menus and Recipes for Lunches 
at School (Miscellaneous Pub. No. 246) 
diseusses foods children need and offers 
menus and recipes to serve 50. school 
children as well as menus and recipes for 
nursery-school use. Costs 10 cents. 


How About Your Diet? 


Issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1757, 


¥& Order free publications and other 
free aids listed from agencies issuing 
them Re quest only cost publications 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 


time of order ing. 





Diets to Fit the Family Income suggests 
four diet plans taking into consideration 
nutritive values and costs. Families 
with extremely meager resources will find 
the restricted diet suggested for emer- 
gency use helpful in solving their difficult 
problem \ week's menu for a liberal 
diet, a moderate-cost adequate diet, a 
minimum-cost diet, and a restricted diet, 
is given ‘he Superindendent of Docu- 
ments has copies of this publication on 
sale for 10 cents 


Do You Want Price Lists? 


The Superintendent of Documents has 
brought up to date’ the following free 
price lists of Government publications 
which he has for sale on various subjects: 
Fishes, No. 21; Indians, including United 
States publications pertaining to mounds 
and antiquities, No. 24; Transportation 
railroad and shipping problems, postal 
service, telegraphs, telephones, and Pan- 
ama Canal, No 25; Insular possessions 
Guam, Philippines, Puerto Rico, Samoa, 
Virgin Islands, No. 32; Birds and Wild 
Animals, No. 39;. Insects—Bees, honey, 
and insects injurious to man, animals, 
plants, and crops, No. 41. 


Will You Help Prevent Disease? 


The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, in the promotion of personal and 
community health through close associa- 
tion with State and local health organiza- 
tions, issues ma:y useful and authoritative 
pamphlets dealing with the preven- 
tion of diseases, such as, diphtheria, 
pellagra, and malaria. It also publishes 
a weekly under the title Public Health 
Reports in which appear from time to 
time articles of especial interest to edu- 
cators, references to which will be made 
on this page. The following articles 
appear in volume 51; each number costs 
5 cents. 

A Study of Smallpox Immunity in 
5,000 College Students, No. 23; Mortality 
in Children Resulting from Automobile 
Accidents, No. 32; Directory of Whiole- 
Time County Health Officers, No. 34; 
Time Changes in Automobile Fatalities 
Among Children, No. 35; Audiometrie 


[Concluded on page 162] 
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Educational Radio “‘Grandjathers”’ 


x *k * 





HAT the widespread 
development of commercial radio 
the United States 


experiment, and dem- 


present 


Was pio- 


research 


onstrat of our colleges and universities 
s a fact probably not fully appreciated 
the people of the Nation. In the 
early twenties there were nearly 100 
iniversity and. college radio stations on 
the ail If you will pause at the entrance 
+> the impressive University of Wisconsin 
studios, you will see some of the grand- 
fathers of tubes now used by radio trans- 
mitt all over the United States; 
deed, all over the world. These tubes 
wert It in 1916 and 1917 by University 
if Wis sin engineers long before KDKA 


made its epochal broadcasts. Through 


the University of Wisconsin and 
to the 


other centers contributed greatly 


building of the radio service now avail- 
able t American people. 

Mar institutions found radio an 
expensive luxury. The advent of com- 
mercial advertising and network service 
gave ymmercial stations overwhelming 
advantages over educational stations 
Depression forced many universities to 
sell their stations or give up their licenses 

So greatly have. educational stations 
been overshadowed by commerciaily- 
wned stations that there has been a 
lispos some quarters to think of 
them as belonging, like the dinosaur, to 
the past. That such an assumption is 
contrary to the facts will be clear to any 

e W examines a brochure on 25 
principal educational radio stations re- 
cent blished by the National Com- 
mIitte Education by Radio. This 

ro is a pictorial and factual sum- 
mary of the present very lively state of 
educational broadcasting stations. It will 
be news to many that educational stations 
are growing in power and influence. It 
vill astonish others to find that universi- 
ties a olleges are setting aside larger 


and larger budgets for radio program 


SeT 
Convincing facts 
To strate the advance of the edu- 
cational stations, we cite the following 
facts 
WESG, Cornell’s station; in addition 
to sp ring service programs to agri- 


communities, is supply- 
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ing scripts and continuity to 25 
New York State stations. 
W9XG, at Purdue 


television 


upper 
University, broad- 


casts programs twice a week 
Although these programs are experimental 
in nature, they are attracting an audience 
among those having receiving equipment 


WI1XAL, at 
some 500,000 listeners all over the world 


Boston, has evidence that 


are listening in to its short-wave educa- 
tional broadcasts. 

WHA, University of Wisconsin, claims 
a much finer broadcasting center than 


that owned by four out of five broad- 


casting stations in America. Equipment 


at their Radio Hall includes.a pipe organ 


of about 1,000 pipes. Organ programs 
enjoy wide popularity. 

WOI, of Iowa State College, received 
proot of its following when 
known 
contest. to determine the most popular 
State. In Iowa, WOIl 


took first place in competition with other 


a nationally 


ranio magazine conducted a 


station in each 

independent and chain stations. 
WRUF, “the voice of Florida,” 

more other 


covers 
than Florida 


It serves people in communities 


territory any 


station 
not reached by networks or local stations, 
bringing to them market reports, sheriff 
and weather and other 


police reports, 


vital information. 





WBAA—Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. Frequency: 890 kilo- 
eycles. Power: 1,000 watts, daytime; 


500 watts, night. 
WCAD—St. 
Canton, N. Y.: 


University, 


1,220 


Lawrence 
Frequency : 


kilocycles. Power: 500 watts, day- 
time 

WCAL—St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn. Frequency: 1,250 kilo- 
cycles. Power: 2,500 watts, daytime; 


1,000 watts, night. 
W CAT—South 
Mines, Rapid City. 
kilocycles. 


Dakota College of 
Frequency: 1,200 


Power: 100 watts, day- 


time. 

W ESG—Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. Frequency: 850 kilocycles. 
Power: 1,000 watts, daytime; 1,000 
watts, night. 

WEW—St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Mo. Frequency: 760 kilo- 
cycles. Power: 1,000 watts, daytime. 

WHA—State of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison. Frequency: 940 kilocycles. 
Power: 5,000 watts, daytime. 

WHAZ—Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 


stitute, Troy, N. Y. 
1,300 kilocycles. Power: 
daytime; 500 watts, night. 
WILL—University of Dlinois, Ur- 
bana. 890 kilocycles. 
daytime; 250 


Frequency: 
500 watts, 


Frequency: 
1,000 
watts, night. 
W KAR—Michigan 
East 


cycles. 


Power: watts, 
State College, 
Lansing. Frequency: 850 kilo- 
Power: 1,000 watts, daytime. 





Check List of Principal Educational Radio Stations 


WLB—I niversity of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. Frequency: 1,250. kilo- 
cycles. Power: 1,000 watts, daytime. 

WNAD—University of .Oklahoma, 


1,010 kilo- 
1,000 watts, daytime: 
1,000 watts, night. 

WO! 
culture 


Norman Frequency: 


cycles. Power: 
Iowa State College of Agri- 
Mechanic Arts, 
Frequency: 640 kilocycles. 
5,000 watts, daytime. 

WOSI 
lumbus 


and Ames. 


Power: 


Ohio State University, Co- 


Frequency: 570 kilocycles. 


Power: 1,000 watts, daytime; 750 
watts, night. 
WRUF—University of Florida, 


Gainesville. Frequency: 830 kilocy- 


cles. Power: 5,000 watts, daytime; 
5,000 watts, night. 
WSAJ—Grove City College, Grove 


City, Pa. Frequency: 1,310 kilocycles. 


Power: 100 watts, daytime. 
WSUI—State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. Frequency: 880 kilocy- 
cles. Power: 1,000 watts, daytime; 
500 watts, night. 
W1XAL—World Wide Broadcasting 


Boston, Mass. Fre- 
quency: 6.04 me, 11.79 me, 15.25 me, 
21.46 me. Power: 10,000 watts, day- 
time; 10,000 watts, night. 

KF DY—South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings. Frequency. 780 kilo- 
cycles. Power: 1,000 watts, daytime; 
1,000 watts, night. 


Corpore tion, 


[¢ onclude d on page 14 2] 
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New Books and Pamphlets 
Safety Education 


Driver-and Pedestrian Responsibilities 
Washington, D. C.. American: Automol 
Association, 1936 

Yi p. illus 

The second 

manlike Drivir 

projects, and suggested further re 

Parents and the L\utomol P ' vmpo 
sium by parents of childrer the Horace 
Mann Schools and Lincoln School. edited 
by Elizabeth J. Reisner, Har 
Thalia Stolper New York Citv. Burea 
of Publications, Téachers: College, Colum 


bia University, 1936 


64 p. illus. 65 cents 

Contents: Pt. I, Parent Re isi f | | 
cating the Young Driver—Pt. LI, What Scho ire 
Doing to Educate ‘ Driver H Part 


Can Help. 


Adult Education 


College Aptitude of Adult Students, 
Earl J. MeGrath and Lewis A. Fromar 
Buffalo, N. Y., University of Buffalo, 1936 
34 p. Universit of Buffalo studies, 
vol. xiv, no. 1, November 1936 

The results ofastudy! é he Universit f Buff 


for the purpose of com; I the aptitude for ege 
of adult student 


session 

Individual Satisfaction in Adult Eduea 
tion, a study, by Olive O. Van Hor 
New York, N. Y:, The Néw York Adult 


Education Couns Inc., 222 Fourt 
Avenue, 1936 

32 p. 50 cents 

A study of the characte t ind purpose {f over 
thousand users of ilt education in New York ‘ 


Adjustment 


Educating for Adjustment, the Classroom 
Applications of Mental Hygiene, by 
Harry N. Rivlin. New York, D. Apple 
ton-Century Company, 1936 

419 p. $2.25. 





Emphasizes the positive aspects of pupil adjustment 
how to deal with the ever, 

the normal child; for teachers and super 

Getting Along College, a syllabus for 


orientation, by Lowrv 8S. Howard and 
Herbert Pope! at: 
Calif., Stanford | ersitv Press. 1936 


58 p. 75 cents 
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} isses problems from the student's viewy nt ar 


w the student can help himself to make a 


Debate Materials 


kreedom of Speech, compiled by Julia I 


Johnser New York, H. W. Wilson Co.., 


317 LD The Reference Shelf, vol LO, 


‘ “) cents 


Electric Utilities, the Tenth Annual 
Debate Handbook, 1936-37, vol l 
Edited by Bower Aly Columbia, Mis- 
souri, Lucas Brothers, Publishers, 1936 


22VU p fo cents 
t I ig with the committee on 
é er ind interstate cooperatior N il 
Extension Associatior Conta rticles 
ed bibliogra 


Government Ownership and Operation of 
Eleetrie Utilities, compiled by E. R. 
Rankin Debate Handbook. Chapel 
Hill, N. ©., University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936 

32 p University of North Carolina 
Extension Bulletin, vol. xvi, no. 2) 50 


Reference lassined a enera iffirma e, and nega- 


Supplementary Reading 


We See the World, by Gladys F. Rinehart. 
Chicago, Beckley-Cardy Co., 1936. 284 


Ss 85 cents 


\ travelog for children, interesting supplementary 
terial for geography in the fifth and sixth grades 
How Man Made Music, by Fannie R. 
Buchanan. Chicago, Follett Publishing 

Co., 1936. 266 p. illus. $1.50. 


‘resents the background for music appreciation; traces 


e development of song and the invention of musical 


nent 


Susan O. FUTTERER 


Recent Theses 


A st of the most recently received 
loctors’ and masters’ theses in education, 
vhich may be borrowed from the library 
f the Office of Education. on inter- 
library loan 


BurRNSs, Mary P. Devices to interest junior high 
I l 


pupils the study of French. Master’s, 1933 
University. 88 p 


EISENBERG, AZRI ( | i radio pro- 
erams: a Study ot! re thar On I iren in the New 
York- metropolitan are Doctor } leachers 
College, Columbia Universit 24 

GAWTHROP, CAR B The transfer student: A 
study of some factors in the stat idjustment of 


women students transferring to Syracuse University 


in September of the year 131 te 134, inclusive Mas 
ter’s, 1936. Universit f Syracuse. 131 p. ms 

Hays, EpNa. College entrance requirements in 
English: their effect « é in historical 
survey Doctor } eachers ¢ ege; Columbia 
University $1] 

HEYLMUN, ELIZABI ( Ar of present 
practices and tendencie fre a! Hgiish in certain 
colleges and univer Master 1935. George 
Washington Univer 9 

KENT, DRUZILLA ¢ Study of the results of plan 
ning for home econon educatior 1 the Southern 
States as organized under the national acts for voca 
tional education D> I 1935 Teachers College, 
Columbia Universit 2] 

Kostick, JuLics M Instrumental music in. the 
Boston public ‘ Master 134 Boston 
University 78 | 

KRAMER, MAGDALENI Dramatic tournaments in 
the secondary Doctor's W355 Teachers 
College, Columb ersit; 7¢ 

PAUL, RutH A. Stud f the graduate courses in 
personnel administratior guidance ind student 
orientation offered I credited American colleges 
and = universities. Maste1 13 University of 
Syracuse. 147 p 

RAMSDELL, NELSON Local higt hool diploma 
ind requirements for school graduation in New 
York State. Masté t University of Syracuse 
85 p. ms 

RODGERS, ELIZABETH G. Experimental investiga- 
tion of the teaching of team games: A study applied to 
the elementary school level, of three methods of teach- 
ing.. Doctor’s,. 19 Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 65 p 

ROGERS, Murruy P. State’s supervision of its 


elementary schools: the development and present 
activities of the elementary livision of the State 
department of education of Louisiana, and a program 
for its future service doctor's, 193 reachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 118 | 

SAVAGE, DONALD H. Character education in sum 
mer carps. Master 331. Boston University- 
173 p. ms 
«SINGLETON, HARRY Comparison of the changes 
in pupils’ character and information resulting from 
instruction in genera ence by the activity method 
versus the traditional recitation method. Master’s, 
1935. Pennsylvania State College 5 p. ms 

STERN, Ray L. Legal aspects of bid procedures in 
the awarding of school contracts. Master’s, 1935 
University of North Dakota. 81 p. ms 

TRETTER, GEORGE. Sex education. Master’s, 
1936 George Washington University 122 p. ms 

WEBSTER, WAYNE ‘ Pupil achievement in one 


teacher schools using traditional and alternated 


types of daily program: a controlled experiment. 


Master’s, 1935. Pennsylvania State College. 45 p. ms. 





WEISENFLUH, CLINTON. History of a school teach- 
ers’ strike. Master 1935. Pennsylvania State 
College. 128-p. ms 


Ruts A. GRAY 
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Using the Census Bureau in Schools 





ORE than 2,000 teachers are 
making classroom use of the con- 


lensed summaries of the 1935 


Cens f Agriculture. A large propor- 
tion of these are instructors in vocational 
schools In addition, however, to those 
prima nterested in agricultural and 
voceat al training are instructors utilizing 
the ¢ sus releases in many other ways 
3,000 Counties 
se summaries there is for every 
county a separate tabulation of the prin- 
cipa ms Of crops, livestock, and uses of 
land. secured by direct personal question- 
ing é farmer in the United States 
n 193 hese tabulations are accompa- 
nied by a short story intended for use in 
ews ers and as a guide to those who 
are t familiar with the local agriculture 
While the s ipply lasts, any of these 3,000 
county releases may be secured in small 
jua es, for schoolroom use A similar 
release is devoted -to each State. In 
these the significant factors of the State’s 
agricultural life and the changes of the 
past 5 years are featured. A third series 
of releases gives, by counties, farm popu- 
atic farm labor, farm dwellings, move- 
ment farms, part-time farmers, and 
other interesting items of agriculture and 
farm rhe final series of reports are 
Unite States summaries by States cov- 


ering the major crops, classes of livestock, 


and uses of land, farm population, poul- 
try, 1 k, vegetables, ete. 

Ra f these various types of releases 
is ada 1 to different specialized uses in 
the classroom The few examples we 
offer come from letters and requests of 
teachers fields other than agriculture, 


for the use in that field is so widespread 


and ol is that description is unneces- 


nty reports lend themselves to 


simple computations in arithmetic, such 
is a i working of percentages of 
lecreases or increases, average number 
of ar farms. per work animal, acres 
ot pasture per milk cow, ete. In other 


words, they can be used to furnish an 


interesting basis for concrete examples in 
elem arithmetic. In higher math- 
emati relations may be worked out 
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Z. R. Pettet, Chief Statistician for Agriculture, Bureau 


of the Census, Tells of Various Uses Made by Schools 


of Farm Census Leaflets 














between the absolute figures for various 


crops, percentage changes, or between 


certain crops or combinations of crops 
with livestock; for example, the decrease 
or increase in a group of counties in corn 
and hogs, cows and pasture, work animals, 
land harvested, or any other 


and crop 











thought of signifi- 


factors which may be 
cance or interest. 
Geography. classes frequently work up 
dot maps, shaded, cross-hatch, or color 
maps from the county or national reports 
History students, in some counties and 


States, made use of the county story which 
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describes local changes with 
causes of changes, 


of the boll weevil in South Carolina, on 


such as the influence 


the number of farmers, the acreage in 
cotton, number of tenants, et« hose 
who wished to go back farther have taker 
census statistics running back to 1840 for 
some of the principal items 

The attention of the student of current 
history is invited to the release,. Annual 


Legumes for All Purposes. This includes 
the soybean, a crop which is making great 
increases and the 
future United 


States, as it-has Asiatic history from time 


bids fair to influence 


industrial history of the 
immemorial, not to mention 
effect upon 
churian situation. 


its present 


world. history in. the Man 


A number of teachers directing writers’ 
projects have taken the county and other 
farm census stories and used them as a 
basis for Other 
teachers have required their students to 
pick out:examples of important details 
which we have not taken up in our story, 
and work up brief articles along the same 
lines as the county releases 


imitation or criticism 


‘*Storiettes’’ written 


One point which will be of exceptional 
interest is that 
following this method have picked out the 


practically all who are 
changes in land values, which we have not 
emphasized for various reasons, and have 
made of them excellent and 
analytical “storiettes.”’ It 
pointed out that each county report has 


interesting 
may be 
sufficient statistical material in it to 
work up at least a dozen different stories 

Perhaps the most important use being 
made of farm summaries is in 
the study of economics, especially the 
agricultural that subject. A 


census 


phase of 


number of research students have used 
the United States summaries as a basis 
for their theses Even the county stories 
have furnished leads for similar intensive 
studies. In the study of sociology, spe- 
cial attention has been given to the subject 
of tenancy in its various aspects ranging 
from race and.color to period of occupancy 
of farms and the relationship to human 
problems, as well as to such material 
things as the concrete farm and soil con- 
servation problems. As our knowledge 
of these various uses is dependent upon 
what numerous teachers have told us, and 
from deductions based upon the series of 
releases which they have ordered, it is 
probable many other interesting and im- 
portant uses have been made of them, 
occur to each teacher. We 


whieh will 


invite your suggestions upon this point 
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Sample sets 


which we have described 
cost. It is 
teacher will send for a 


The reports 
are available without 


that 


our 
hope every 
sample set of releases. If any of the 


teachers care to make farm census work 


a part. of the regular school program, 
Farm Census. bulletins, which give 
county figures, are available for each 
State. These may be secured for a 


nominal sum of from 5 to 15 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 


ernment. Printing Office, 


Washington, 


D.C For instructors who wish to take 
up & more intensive program than the 
county unit offers, the Census has com- 





division 
obtained for the 
cost of photographing our basic records. 


minor civil 


piled 
figures which may be 


township of 


Value of statistics 
Our thought in bringing these leaflets to 
your attention results from belief in the 
necessity of beginning with the grammar 
statisties are 
during life. From 
wish to fulfill 
our proper duty of placing the basic data 
in the hands of everyone who will. need 


and high-school students if 
to be of greatest use 


the Census standpoint, we 


them in their future work. 

While the thousands 
cultural statistics that we 
tribution 
wish also to call attention to 32,000 pages 
of other 
published by other 


of pages of agri- 
have for dis- 
meet many requirements, we 
which is 
the 
a wide variety 
Business, 
financial States, 
manufactures, population, religious bodies, 


tabular information 
divisions of 
Census Bureau covering 


of subjects. The divisions are 


statistics of cities and 
special tabulations, and vital statistics. 
For 
fields, as well as in agriculture, address 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C 


statistical information in these 








Educational Radio ‘‘ Grandfathers”’ 


[Concluded from. page 139] 

KF JM—University of North 
kota, Grand Forks. 
kilocycles. Power: 


Da- 
Frequency: 1,410 
1,000 watts, day- 
time; 500 watts, night. 


KF KU—University of Kansas, Law- 
rence. Frequency: 1,220 kilocycles. 
Power: 5,000 watts, daytime; 1,000 
watts, night. 

KOAC—Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, Corvallis. Fre- 
quency: 550 kilocycles. Power: 1,000 


watts, daytime; 1,000 watts, night. 


College of 


Sciences. 


KSAC—Kansas State 
Agriculture Applied 
Manhattan. Frequency: 580 kilocycles. 


Power: 1,000 watts, daytime; 500 watts, 


and 


night. 

KUSD—University of South Da- 
kota, Vermillion Frequency: - 890 
kilocycles. Power: 500 watts, day- 


time and night. 

KWSC—State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman. 1,220 kilo- 
cycles. Power: 5,000 watts, daytime; 
1,000 watts, night. 


Frequency : 








Dear Mv..... 
We tha 
Remarks:.... 


Program: Standard motion picture film; 
newsreels, etc. 
Transmission at 60 lines per picture and 
20 pictures per second. Single spiral disc. 
No sound accompaniment; voice an- 
nouncements only. 
Frequency : &@00 kc. 
2050 





TELEVISION STATION W9XG 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
WEST LAFAYETTE. 


Date ‘CAs ; ie 5) A 







INDIANA 


Power output: Varies from time to time; 
maximum of 1,500 watts. 

Time of Operation: 
Days: Hours: (C.S.T.) 


Tuesday 7:30 
PM 


Thursda 
ursday S100 
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Statistical 'Thumbtacks 





L\ ORDING to chapters in the 




















Office of Education Biennial 

Survey (now in press) the total 
enrollment in all colleges and universities 
in the United States (1933-34) was 
1.05 60 The total number of college 
faculty members was 99,935. The total 
enrollment in high schools of the Nation 
was 6,096,488 

Presented graphically the college en- 
roll f 1,055,360 just about equals 
the population of the State of Colorado. 

COLO. 
1,056,000 

The lege faculty members just about 
equal the population of the State of 
Nevada 

94,0 
; 

The total enrollment in high schools 
was a little greater than the population of 
Texas 

TEXAS 
6,073,000 

College libraries have a_ total of 
2/,917,812 volumes—11% times the num- 
ber of volumes in the United States 
Library of Congress. You can figure out 
for yourself how many volumes are in the 
Library of Congress. 

* P - ian 

: 
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This Month Emery M. Foster, Chief of the Statistical 


Division, Office of Education, Presents Some Statistical 


Facts for School Life Readers 


Rural schools throughout the country, 


according to recent statistics, show an 
average number of days in session of 161 
of the 365 days of the year. The average 
attendance of each rural student is 135 
days. City average 182 days 
open during the year, with an average 


attendance per pupil of 157 days. 


schools 


districts in the United States 
number approximately 127,000. The 
State of Illinois with approximately 12,000 
has the greatest number of any one State. 


School 


As to one-room schools there are still 
138,542 in operation. The total number 


of school buildings in the Nation is 
242,929 
Delaware, the State deriving the 


largest percentage of its school revenue 
from State sources (1933-34) had the 
smallest percentage decrease from 1929-— 
30 to 1933-34 in its annual cost for cur- 
rent expenses per pupil in average daily 
attendance. On the contrary, North 
Carolina, deriving the second Jargest per- 
centage of its school revenue from State 
sources in the same year, had the largest 
percentage decrease in its annual cost 
per pupil. Delaware derived 92.9 per- 
cent of its revenue from State 
sources and its per pupil cost decreased 
only 2.4 percent, from $95.12 to $92.85 
(calculated by the method used by the 
U. 8. Office of Education), from 1929-30 
to 1933-34. North Carolina derived 64.9 
percent of its school revenues from State 
sources and its per pupil cost decreased 
43.6 percent, from $42.85 to $24.18, from 
1929-30 to 1933-34. 

These facts are cited in the November 
1936 issue of State School Facts, monthly 
publication of the State department of 


school 


public instruction, Raleigh, N. C., and 
are based on table IX of the United States 
Office of Education Bulletin 1935 No. 2 
chapter II, Statistics of State School 
Systems, 1933-34. In 1929-30 (calcu- 
lated according to the method used by 
the State department of education), the 
city schools were operating on $44.27 per 
pupil and the county schools on $28.92 
per pupil, a difference of $15.35. In 
1934-35 the city schools were operating 
on $21.66 and the county schools on 
$21.54, a difference of only 12 cents and 
both more than $7 per pupil less than 
even the county average in 1929-30. 
The 43-percent decrease of per pupil costs 
in North Carolina reflects a situation in 
which the depression evidently forced 
State equalization to a cost level below 
the county average in 1929-30. The es- 
timated State average for 1935-36 of 
$25.95 is still $3 less than the county 
average in 1929-30. 


The students taking 
various subjects in private high schools 
throughout the country has evidently 
not changed much in the 5 years from 
1927-28 to 1932-33. Increases were 
chiefly notedin French, German, geometry, 
American and world history, community 
civics, biology, shorthand, typewriting, 
and religious subjects. In the languages, 
tabulations just completed show that 
French and German are gaining and Latin 
and Spanish losing. In mathematics, 
algebra has lost but geometry and trig- 
onometry have gained slightly. There 
has been a large gain in the proportion 
taking religious subjects. 


proportion of 


Nation-wide statistics show that more 
than half of all students who enter high 
school become high school graduates— - 
approximately 1,000,000 a year graduate. 
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‘School Dollars 
the Wisconsin 


research bulletin of 
Education Association 
contains some interesting statistical charts 
relative to the method of financing publi 
schools in that State. Two of these 
charts are herewith reproduced. Thes« 


Amount and Percent 


District 


76.04% 





show a situation (chart I) in which the 
loca] schoo] district carries three-fourths 


of the burden of supporting the schools, 
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[J General Property 
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and (chart II) in which approximately: 85 


arried by 


percent of this local burden is 
general property taxes, which is a much 
greater proportion than is carried by 
general property taxes in the support of 
local, county; or State governments 
This means that if anything happens to 


real-estate values, the 


schools would 


undoubtedly be affected more quickly 


and more seriously than the other units 


of government 


There are 3,500 county superintendents 
of schools and 3,130 city superintendents, 
in places of 2,500 population and over 


employed in the public schools 


Approximately 1,018,000 teachers make 
up Uncle Sam’s total school faculty, i 
cluding both public and private institu 
tions of learning, from’ kindergarte: 
through college 
men and three-fourths womer 


One-fourth of them are 
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Electrifying Education 





MORE than 800 persons attended the 
First National Conference on Educa- 
tional Broadeasting held at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 10-12, 1936. The proceedings 
are being published as an attractive 
olume by. the University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis 


\n introductory price of S2 a copy is 


Avenue, Chicago. 
being offered for those who send their 
orders to the press in advance of the date 
f publication 

Following are a few excerpts from 


ldresses made at the conference: 


al 
It seems to me to be clear that such 
broadcasting as the Federal Government 
iay properly engage in is of an educa- 
onal nature in order that the workings 
ind scope of the various Federal agencies 
nay. be made plain and clear to our 
citizens for the purpose of aiding them 


making intelligent criticisms and 
effective use of such agencies. 


Hon H AROLD L, 


li KES, Secretary, 
Depariment of the Interior. 


Within the memory of every person in 


this room radio has become one of. the 
greatest purveyors of information in the 
rid ' ' The possible, uses of 

- 


is new medium for education purposes 


ave not been at all adequately explored 


or fully considered 
GEORGE F. Zook, President, 


iImerican Council on Education 


Education through radio will become a 
ital and permanent factor in the dis- 
semination of knowledge and the develop- 
ment of social insight, when we do the 
iob of educating over the air as effec- 
tively for our purposes as the commercial 
broadcasters do their job of entertaining. 
JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 


Ul’. S. Commissioner of Education 


In considering potential expansion of 
educators’ use of radio, I assume you 
educators have in mind the possibilities 
f linking present broadcast facilities 
with television. This is staggering to the 
imagination 

ANNING 8S. Prati, Chairman, 


Fi leral Comm inications Commiss on, 


* 


It is our mutual task now to utilize 
the experience of the past order to 
chart a course for the future To be 
effective in this field ’ ’ ' the 
technique of the broadcaster and the 
knowledge of the educator must . be 
combined. 
Davip Sarnorr, President, 
Radio Corporat 


Four-Srar. Scrirts is the title of a 
recent 400-page book intended to acquaint 
the beginning student with the form of 
writing required for motion pictures, the 
methods employed to produce the effects 
desired, and with the possibilities and 
limitations of this newest form of literary 
expression. The author-editor Lorraine 
Noble had 10 vears’ experience in the 
actual production and writing of motion 
pictures before assuming her present work 
for the American Council on Education. 
Copies of the text edition which contains 
the actual shooting scripts of /t Happened 
One Night, Lady a Day, Little Women 
and The Story of Paste 
for $1.50 each from the publisher, Double- 


Garden City, N \ 


,;mayv be p irchased 


day, Doran & Co 


AN. ACTIVI 


visual instruction in the San 


PROGRAM of radio and 
Antonio, 
Tex., public schools is being developed 
this year under the direction of Emma 
Gutzeit, director of radio and visual 
instruction In the field of radio, a series 
of weekly broadcasts was developed last 
year in one of the senior high schools, and 
printed programs of national educational 
radio programs Were distributs 1 to other 
schools.. The use of the motion picture 


is being introduced into the _ science 
classes this year Mimeographed sum- 
maries of the films were prepared for use 
by teachers and pupils \ catalog of 
more than 2,000 films in science was 
compiled, more than 500 reels were 
checked by teachers, and the work of 
evaluating those films selected by the 
teachers has been started Through this 
series of activities. teachers will have 
available a general catalog, a series of 
outlines of film contents, and evaluations of 
individual films. The treatment of the con- 
tent of the films at San Antonio is one of the 
most thorough reported in the country. 


[Conel ided on page 
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Meeting Problems of Neéro Enrollees 








RTICULARLY significant has 

(CC educational work among 

Negro enrollees Finding many of 

the g me retarded in their educa- 


na lequate opport nities 
me communities, camp ad- 


1} ¢ 


ey ittempted to remove thell 
iehciencies and prepare them better to 
mee e! ema S 

| ( rece conducted by the 
CCC Office of Education, it. was revealed 
that Ne enrollees have a varied educa- 
kgr i, reaching all the way 
I eracy to the college level. About 
S t m are illiterate, 53 percent 
ure e elementar\ level, 35 percent in 

g grade, and 4 percent in the 


Enrollee participation 


\eg enrollees in large numbers are 
part ating in camp classes. Of the 
29,085 CCC eolored enrollees, 25,940, or 
S9.2 percent of them, were taking part 
in ed itional work according to the re- 
port " J ( This percent of par- 
tu as 1.2 percent greater than 
tha ged all enrollees. 

S ifter the Negro youth has ar- 

ved camp, his educational adviser has 
1 pel il interview with him to recom- 
irse of study which fits his 
need \fter that, the adviser again 
olds terviews with him periodically to 
lete the recommended course of 
tud eeting the young man’s prob- 
e] 
percent the Negro enroll- 
ment the corps last June passed 
thi lividual guidance interviews 
vit sers. At present,.of the 
IS6 a sers in. Negro companies 162 
are of the Negro race. It is planned to 
lave 1 advisers in all Negro com- 
par Si as possible. CCC Negro 
advisers are of a high type. All of them 
are coliege graduates; 27 percent of them 
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Out High Proportion of Negro 


Education Classes 


Enrollees 


Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education, Points 


Participating in 





CCC Radio Class in Session. 


hold the 


have the 


master’s degree and 2 percent 
doctorate. Approximately 54 


percent of them have had previous 
- 
teaching experience, and 28 percent have 


worked in industry or business. 


Removing illiteracy 
One of the major functions of educa- 
tion in Negro camps is to remove illiteracy. 
of the colored 


Since 2,239, or 8 percent 


enrollees, have this deficiency, literacy 
training necessarily shares a large place 
in the Approximately 


81 percent of the 2,239 illiterates are now 


camp program. 
voluntarily taking work to help remove 
their handicap. 

About 53 


members are 


of CCC 
found on the 


percent colored 
elementary 
school level. It can be concluded, there- 
fore, that many thousands of them either 
were denied the proper school training 
or were unimpressed by what the school 
had to. offer The 


ficiencies are which 


them. following de- 


those most often 
handicap the enrollee on the elementary 
Inability to figure, 


ind inability to read with 


level: inability to 


speak properly , 


ease or write a letter well enough to 
secure a job 
Of the 15,312 Negro enrollees on the 


elementary level, 11,065, or 72 percent, 
were taking elementary school work last 
June 


Learning a trade 


In efforts to prepare Negro youth for 
employment, camp advisers are training 
them for those types of jobs which they 
will be most likely to enter. Vocational 
afford 


chauffeuring, 


them instruction in auto 


classes 


mechanics, cooking,. table 
work, mess management, personal service, 
laundering, pressing, shoe repairing, bar- 
bering, clerical work, painting, and farm- 
ing. Last June, 15,210, or 52 percent of 
the Negro enrollment, were taking voca- 
tional training 

On camp work projects these men ac- 
quire further vocational development. 
There are more than 60 major classifica- 
tions of jobs to be found on CCC work 
train the individual in 
These 


further broken down 


projects which 


specific ' skills major classifica- 


tions may be into 


Concluded on page ] 05] 
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COVER-PAGE QUOTATION 


“There 78 no past S80 long as hooks shall 


” 


live. 


ITH a well-filled shelf of books the 
Wi vents of today is enabled to 
know the past perhaps even better than 
the people who lived in it. Outstanding 
events, like mountains, need to. be viewed 
from a distance in order that their true 
proportions may Biographies, 
when well and carefully written, often 
render their subjects more approachable 
than they were in real life. Great men 
are frequently surrounded by a veil of 


appear, 


mystery and are remote from the major- 
ity of their contemporaries. But through 
books they may become intimates in 
many a household. 

Books are messengers of the past, not 
only in the biographical and _ historical 
realms but in science and other fields as 
well. A wise man once said that by 
means of books the men of the present 
their 


building 


could stand on the shoulders of 
predecessors and continue the 
from the place where those earlier work- 
ers had left it. The student of electricity 


does not have to begin where Edison did, 
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but rather where Edison finished, because 
books will give him a knowledge of the 
science of electricity 
His original work can rest on the 
built in the past. This is 


true also of economics, sociology, and the 


time 


roundation 


other sciences. 

As few men can possess all the books 
in even a very restricted field, it is the 
function of the public library to. make 
available to each of its patrons all the 
books he needs or wants for the develop- 
ment of his talents and abilities. This is 
public 
isolated institutions 


easily possible because libraries 
nowadays are not 
serving a group of people who happen to 
live in the vicinity. On the contrary, 
they are parts of a great library system 
that covers the whole country and even 
Books may 


be interchanged as readily between libra- 


reaches into foreign lands. 


ries as between the branches of a single 
library system. Consequently the past 
may live for each inquirer through the 
books he can-obtain in his own library, 
and no one can excuse his failures on the 
ground that he is ignorant of what has 
happened in the past. 
Sapra W. Vovucut, Chief, 
Library Division, Office of Education. 


REAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


** T IS no special honor to an educator 
| i have achieved wonderfully in a 
great and prosperous system of learning. 
One can certainly take some pride in any 
achievement educationally; but. the real 
accomplishments which bring pleasant 
recollections to a man as he approaches 
the latter years of his life are those things 
he has done for those in greatest need 
where the obstacles were most unsur- 
mountable, where his manhood, courage, 
effort and intelligence were strained. 

“Tt is not altogether a question as to 
what is happening to the Negro when he 
does not get a fair chance educationally. 
It is what-is happening to America in 
general and to the white man’s own moral 
fiber and integrity when he fails the need- 
iest of our people in the greatest bene- 
faction which a Nation can bestow upon 
a growing citizen.”’ 

Thus spoke President Bruce R. Payne, 
of Peabody College for Teachers, in a 
recent national broadcast on Negro edu- 


cation 


OBEDIENCE MEANS LIBERTY 


ae E CANNOT progress; we can- 
not go forward toward law 
obedience until we cease our retrogression 


and start anew upon a plane of under- 
standing, of sincerity, of integrity, effi- 


up to the present 


ciency and education in the all-important 


field of building again what this country 
so sadly needs a reverence. and respect 
for obedience 
to the law means liberty Thus spoke 
J. Edgar Hoover, of the United States 
Department of Justice, 
in which he discussed the ‘‘True Costs of 


for the majesty of our laws 


in a recent address 


Crime.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 
loubt that there is a 


66 HERE is no « 
general improvement throughout 


the State, and country as well, in educa- 
tion. Services that were curtailed are 
gradually being restored and salary sched- 
ules are on the way back. . Two studies 
made this fall would clearly indicate that. 

‘The National Association of Teachers 
Agencies conducted a country-wide study 
and the results of this study definitely 
prove that throughout the country as a 
whole marked. This 


study reports that teachers’ salaries have 


improvement is 


taken a definite step forward and that 
the increase this year is approximately 10 
percent. It further says that good, ex- 


perienced teachers are fast becoming 
difficult to find 


in the special fields of home economics, 


Particularly is this true 


commerce, shop work, agriculture, and 
art. These are the fields in which the 
most sérious retrenchments were made 
and the general economic revival has 
caused the restoration of service in these 
fields. 
supply and demand salaries will have a 
tendency to rise. Not only will the per- 
sonal qualifications of a teacher increase 
but. the constantly 
improve. 

“In response to a questionnaire sent 
out by the New York State Teachers 
Association to all the cities of the State 
in regard to the voluntary contributions 


With an approaching balance in 


teaching field will 


of teachers the following tabulations are 
of interest: 

“Six cities did not reply to the ques- 
tionnaire. Of those that did reply, 37 
cities have no voluntary contributions 
this vear. 

“Three cities are paying contributions 
of 2% percent. 

“One city is receiving 3 percent, 

“In eight cities there is a 5-percent 
contribution. 

“In three cities there is a contribution 
of more than 5 percent. 

“This study shows that there is a de- 
cided improvement over a year ago and 
in many of the cities now having small 
contributions it is expected by the end 
of the year that these will cease. 

“It is to the credit of the teaching pro- 
fession that teachers realized the economic 
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at have prevailed during the 


‘ ears and have been willing and 
ready to assist in overcoming these condi- 
contributions 


It can well 


tions making and by 


i.dditional service. 


be i that the public generally has 
appreciated the splendid cooperation that 
the t hing body has given and now that 
the ression is well on the way out 
t]} o see the teachers get what 
s rig due them,’ 

\ } State E I ication Journal 
tor D 1936 

Wide Variety 

ScHoo LIFE has a wide variety of 
readel Included among Many new 
subscriptions recently received were those 
from a school library adviser, a county 
children’s home, a family health counsel- 
lor book publisher, a university bu- 
rea f public discussion, an aviation 
libra taxpayers’ association, secre- 
tary f a foreign country education 
coun 1 personnel service director, and 
a community development program edu- 
cat il director. 





*% First National Conference 


4 FORMER and present United States 


Commissioner of Education stood on the 
same itform at the Mayflower Hotel 
in .Washington and invited educators 
convening for a 3-day conference to 
subject educational broadcasting to 


critical dissection. 

George F. Zook, the former Commis- 
sioner of Education, as president of the 
American Council on Education, opened 
the First National Conference on Educa- 
tiona Broadcasting on December 11. 


United States Com- 
Education, in one of the first 


Studebaker, 
missioner of 


the general meeting, asked 


educators to take radio more seriously. 
The meeting was sponsored by the 
American Council on Education, the 


Federal Communications Commission, 
the United States Office of Education, and 
other cooperating national 
Distinguished speakers headed by Sec- 


Harold L. Ickes, 


keynote and welcoming 


retary of the Interior 
who made the 
speech, addressed the general sessions. 
that the 


broadcasting 


Secretary Ickes said aim of 


educational should be to 


devel programs for old and young so 
48 to constitute a university of the air. 
“In order. to accomplish this”, the 


specretar 


went on to say, “it is important 

who participate in the pro- 
grams should be informed persons who 
have the important knack of being able 


that thos 
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SO LONG AS 


The cover design for this issue of School Life was drawn by Robert Civardi. 


(right) Paul P. Kiehart. 


School of Fine and Applied Arts, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


to. transmit their information to their 
audience.”’ 
Establishment of a script exchange 


service to aid those in need of scripts was 
announced by Commissioner Studebaker. 
He added that the difficult problems of 
educational radio were giving way under 
an attack of two methods: (1) Thinking 
problems and (2) 


through—research, 


working them out—erperimentation. As 
an example of the latter he mentioned the 
five coast-to-coast network programs now 
presented by the Educational Radio 
Project. In spite of the successes 
achieved so far, however, Dr. Studebaker 
said that educators must experiment for 
at least another decade before attempting 
definitely define educational 
broadcasting. 

He offered a six-goal plan for the use of 
radio in the service of education during 
the 10 years and emphasized the 
importance of the establishment of short- 
wave stations to serve rural sreas; de- 
velopment of radio-producing groups; 
and further experimentation and demon- 
stration in educational radio. 

Delegates split into seminars during the 
3-day The 
sidered were: Educational Broadcasting in 
Other Countries—Levering Tyson, direc- 
tor, National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education; Radio and the Child—Mrs. 
B. F. Langworthy, president, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; The 
Radio Workshop—William D. Boutwell, 
Director of the Educational Radio Proj- 


even to 


next 


conference. subjects con- 


BOOKS SHALL LIVE 











The 
honorable mention drawings shown above were drawn (left) by Irving Sherman 


The instructor of the class was Mac Harshberger, 


ect, Office of Education; Classroom Broad- 


casting—George F. Zook, 


president, 


American Council on Education; Radio 


in Rural Life 
Radio Service, 


ture; Talks Programs 


—Morse Salisbury, Chief, 
Department of Agricul- 
—~Edward Murrow, 


director of radio talks, Columbia Broad- 


’ . 


casting 
Radio 


System; 


Spencer Miller, ,) 


Labor’s Experience 
director, 


in 


Workers Education Bureau of America. 
Ben BRODINSKY 





The Hope of Civilization 


in a current issue of the 
Minnesota Journal of Education, 
emphasizes that the future of our 


“B [LL SCHOOLMASTER”, 


country depends 


“On the character of our people, 

On our courage to stand by 
right prineiples, 

On our perseverance in the face 
of discouragement, 

On our ability to understand 
the other fellow’s situation, 

On our spiritual growth, 

On willingness to make 
changes for common good, 
On our ability to provide ade- 

quately for youth.” 


our 


Do you agree with “Bill’’? 
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Connecticut expands 


EFERENCE was mad n 
cember Scuoou Lire to the f 
that. a large. number of 

young people seeking jobs throug! 

public employment office in Connecti 
during the period of a year, wer trail 
for any skilled occupation and that m: 
lacked training of any kind Furt 


They gave excellent ones. Their view- 

point on the program as a whole changed 
ote their day of observation, also, they 
id made it their business to interpret this 
ay program to their neighbor housewives in 
- such a way that the prejudice they 
- formerly held over minor points and 
ed features in the instructional program 


was overcome. Equally important, the 


teacher, in turn, was brought to see more 


attention was directed also to the ay , ; . 
clearly the need for knowing more about 
burden placed upon State trade schools i ; 
: ee actual home practices in her communit) 
providing training for the large umber of 


persons applying for enrollment 


ment in Connectr Industrie »fFic 


a He travels 


organ of the Manufacturers’ Associati 


of Connecticut, Inec., which cal 


to the recent expansion in machine shi 


facilities in the C 
therefore, is of inte 
Under 


this expansion, this -magazi 


have been away from the office since 


\ugust 26 trying to contact as many 


and villages as 


tes A. E 
ational 


possible.’ sx 
Schoettier, supervisor ol 


education in Alaska, unde 


points out, additional equipment a ate of November 2 And his letter 
instructors are being provided for mac] licates: that he has succeeded in his 
shop courses i an effort to relieve -1 ective ‘“‘T have traveled 3,000 miles 
heavy burden imposed uns ‘ the airplane, 1,100 miles by railroad, 180 
unprecedenti 1 increase in the number Coast Guard cutter, 70 by steamship 
those desiring training for trade a 30 by gas boat. 250 bv automobile. 10 o1 
industrial occupation Expa rseback”’, he writes, “not to mention 
programs ler wav at Bridgeport onsiderable mileage made by dog teams 


New Britain, Willimantic 
Torrington Willimantic is the 

of these towns in which no macl 
course was 


operatiol 


expansion Was started 


Mothers point the way 


rowboats I still have 650 miles by 


can get one, to get back 


steamship, if 1 


= to Juneat lam o1 my way to Cordova, 


is as far as the steamship will take 
rie From there | hope to get to Juneau 

a Government boat of some kind, as 
the strike has tied up all shipping.’”’ M1 
Schoettler, it 


should be explained, is in 


Building stronger homemaking educa charge of all types of vocational educa- 
tion courses by enlisting the help and tion in Alaska, which makes his job a 
suggestions of mothers is a practice whi stup lous one 
many home economics t } ers ure 
following toda\ With this in mind, On their toes 
mothers are invited to come to the schor 


at the beginning of each ne 


cf Weekly oral reports on the progress of 


instruction to ta over plans made for their supervised farm projects are re- 
instruction in this unit, suggest changes red of his students by G. E. Newbern, 
they believe are desirable, and 1 con ocational agriculture instructor at Rock 
sider what kinds of experience tnell ills, [ll Each boy reports on the labor 


daughters should get in their homes 
The experie! 


communit mace 


supplement class work 
of one teacher in a 


largely of thrifty Dutch 


housewives wl 


to und financial record of his project and 
ce presents details with respect to the opera- 
Ip tions carried out in connection with it 


10 Opportul! itv is then given for discussion 
were critical of the home economics pro- or questions on the report. In additio1 


gram, is of interest \ committee 


f ; 
Ol tne 


student is required to discuss briefli, 


homemakers was asked to spend: one facts and data contained in a reading 
entire day in the home economies depart- reference, previously assigned, which has 
ment, auditing every class \t the end a direct bearing on his particular project. 


of the day the vere asked for 
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ne TY} 


e instructor takes time to ask questions 


and to discuss him and: the other 


members of the class points In his refer- 


ence reading not mentioned by him to 


bring out factors which he believes will 
further ex] 


report plan is beg 


bear anation This weekly 


early in the year after 
most of their 


the bovs have decided on 


projects. The variety of projects selected 


by vocational agriculture students, pre- 
in the 


Mr. 


bovs on their 


cludes the possibilty Of monotony 


reports. ‘The veekly report plan , 
Newbern states; ‘‘keeps the 
toes in their project. Work and provides 
{ plans which 


and to the 


for an exchange of ideas ar 
is invaluable to the individuals 


class as a whol 


Blind placed as vendors 





Plans. for placing blind persons in 
charge of vending stands publie and 
other buildings as a means of making 
them self-supporting, as provided under 
a recent Federa ict, have already been 
formulated and put into operation in a 


number of. States \ 


State 


recent survey in 
one reveals that 365 lind persons 
under 
for the 
Pennsvl- 
Nort] 
among 
established 


located in office 


successfully operating stands 


are 


State agency 


the direction of the 
blind. New Yor 


vania, Kentucky, Texa 


Carolina, and other States are 


those which have already 


blind persons in. stands 


factories, public buildings, and 


buildings, 
Freq iently also 


some Federal ' L\dings 
the stands-are found in State and county 
administration of - the 


nited States 


buildings Phe 
act, which is vested in the | 
Commissioner! f Edueation, has been 
f the vocational rehabil- 
Office of 


the State 


placed in charg 


itation divisior f the Federal 


Education 


Under the lav 


agency charged with the. licensing of 


biind persons is the State commission 
for the blind, or where such commission 
does not exist, some other public agency 
to be designated by the United States 
Commissioner of Educatio Such agen- 


Aaci\ peel lesignated by 


r of Education 


he Federal act provides for the 


eles have. alre 


in several 


the Commissio 


States. 


cooperation of the State licensing agency 


and the State department of 


rehabilitation i 


vocatik ynal 
and 
State 


training, placing, 
persons rhe 


e for 
otherwise, 


supervising blind 


licensing. agency is responsib pro- 


viding through loans, gifts, or 
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™“s 


a iate initial stock of suitable 
arti to be placed on sale at the vend- 
ls In response to a demand 
States the Office of Fducation 
as iwn up suggested principles and 

to be followed by the States 


g and establishing blind per- 


sons ending stands. These principles 
al lure which are incorporated 

M aneous 1849 of the Office of 
Ed vere formulated by repre- 
sentat of the Office of Education, 


rke r the blind from selected States, 

a rep! tative of the Canadian Council 
Blind, and. supervisors of voca- 

tio1 abilitation from a number of 
Stat ealled into conference for the 


the Commissioner of Educa- 


‘ O er. A copy of this publica- 
be secured by writing to the 
service of the Office — of 

| Washington, D. C 


Students build amplifier 


| the boys of Connelley Trade 
Scho Pittsburgh, Pa., the portable 


SOU " piifler piet ired on this page ol 


Scut | has solved the problem of 
broa ting announcements, directions 
g on programs, and addresses 

with. music festivals,. pag- 

eant track meets, and other outdoor 
the city’s public schools 

This a iratus which permits even the 
allest child’s voice to be heard in every 
an outdoor gathering place and 

in be shifted to any point acces- 

sible to the automobile trailer on which 
t is ted, has been used by scores of 
Pittsburg schools The idea for the 
nplif riginated with Francis J 
Coy te idio shop ‘instructor in the 
Ci School. The drawings for the 
project were made in the drafting depart- 
ment of the school, and the students in 
the t bile shop, the machine shop, 
g shop, the millroom, the 

carpentry shop, and the metal.shop had a 
hand 1 construction of the trailer 
The a ing of the body, roof cover- 
v ( brackets, switchboard 
u i the installation of the gasoline 
engine were done by the students of the 
radio shoj The painting of the equip- 
ient was done in the radio shop and the 
lettering of the school name and radio 
Station ca etters on the cab were put on 
DY tudent from the commercial art 


department. The sound amplifier trailer 


may be drawn to the point where it is to 
be used, by automobile. The apparatus 
iS always operated by students from the 
radio a telephone departments of the 
Connelley School, who are directly re- 


its maintenance and care. 
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Sound Amplifier Constructed by Clifford Connelly Trade School Students. 


N. F. A. Camp 


The New Farmers of South Carolina, 
State branch of the national organization 
of Negro farm boys studving vocational 
agriculture, is the first group of Negro 
students to own a camp. The land for 
this camp, 624 acres in area, was donated 
by Thomas J. Cade, a Negro farmer and 
contractor of Orangeburg, and is situated 
3'6 miles from the State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, where teachers of 
vocational agriculture are trained. The 
purpose of the camp is to provide recrea- 
tion facilities for the more than 2,000 
members of the local chapters that make 
up the State association of the New 
Farmers of America. The annual con- 
vention, the annual speaking contests, 
and the State championship athletic con- 
tests of the State association are held at 
the camp. Money to purchase material 
for the first buildings erected in the camp 
was advanced by vocational agriculture 
teachers, white and colored citizens of 
Orangeburg, and the county of Orange- 
burg. Labor to erect the combination 
mess and recreation hall, four barracks, 
bath house, office, and a keeper's house, 
and to construct 1% miles of road from 
the main highway to the camp, was 
financed by FERA funds. The camp, 
which has a stream running through it, 
providing good swimming facilities, has 
been a rallying ground for various Negro 
gatherings. During the winter it is loaned 
to the local school district for school pur- 
poses. This has made it possible to con- 


solidate two one-teacher schools and to 


establish a local department of vocational 
agriculture for Negro boys. ‘‘ Pewilbur- 
cade’’, the name of the camp, is made up 
of the first syllables of the names of Verd 
Peterson, State supervisor of agricultural 
education; W. W. Wilkins, itinerant 
teacher-trainer of trade and industrial 
education for Negroes; J. P. Burgess, 
itinerant teacher-trainer for agricultural 
education; M. F. Whittaker, president 
of the 
College; and T. J. Cade, donor of the 


Agricultural and Mechanical 
camp site. 
Attendance laws summarized 


State laws affecting the employment of 
minors as summarized by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor are ineorporated in a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, Miscellaneous 1831, 
State Compulsory School Attendance 
Standards Affecting the Employment of 
Minors, recently issued by the Office of 
Education. This publication, which in- 
cludes State regulations on this subject 
as of record July 1, covers laws affecting 
the employment of minors under 18 years 
of age in industrial and commercial occu- 
pations. It includes the regulations on 
compulsory and continuation school at- 
tendance, minimum age of employment, 
hours of work, employment certificates, 
sale of newspapers or periodicals and 
other street trades, hazardous occupa- 
pations, and status of illegally employed 
minors under workmen’s compensation 
law. * 

Cuaries M. ARTHUR: 
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A Spiral in Physical Edu- 
cation 


[Concluded from page 1 


system; the eclectic system. All but two 


of these systems of medicine had, how- 
ever, long disappeared before the year 
1892. The 


began when medicine 


physical education systems 
was most prolific in 


systems and flourished after these latter 


had iargely disappeared. 
Systems ‘‘guaranteed’’ results 


vstem, or 


systems applied from 10 


Each system, or modified s 


combination of 
to 15 minutes, for 1 to 5 days per week, 


pre duce sat isfactory 


was guaranteed to 


results in counteracting the unhealthful 


conditions of school life, in assuring the 


child’s physical, mental, and moral devel- 


opment, and in promoting. school dis 
cipline. 
In the larger cities, at this time, there 


was already a diminishing place for play, 
in and out of school hours. At the same 
time, children 


dressed for play and games were engaged 


were becoming too well 


in with less and less spontaneity This 
applied in 1892 chiefly to cities of the 
first and second class 

Outside the fewer 


there 


and smaller-than- 


now cities were no sy 
physical education, but there 1s play 
and 
school. 


In cities, 


recess and after 


plenty of it, at 


about this time educators 


ious in their endeavors 


became so stre! 


began to fall 


that the recess periods 
under suspicion as not conducive to 
mental development Jesides, the gym- 


nastics period was considered a. satisfac- 
tory substitute for the morning and after- 


noon recess, once so precious a time for 


the school child. For these _ recess 
periods the child has to thank John 
Brinsley, a Puritan pedagogue and 
divine, who, 8 years before the May- 


flower sailed, had the temerity to suggest 


a 15-minute respite from study in the 


midst of the morning session, which then 
began at 6 and endéd at 11; and another 


session, which opened 


in the afternoon 
at 1 and continued until 6 
There were many who said in reproach 
concerning these recesses that ‘‘the schools 
play’’, a hei- 


do nothing but encourage 


oois to do in those davs 


nous thing for sc! 


However, Brinsley’s recommendation was 


generally accepted and the practice rai 
into an unquestioned tradition until about 
the year 1892 when the pedagogues were 
smitten with a conscientiousness regard- 
ing the mental welfare of the child that 


threatened to rival that of Reverend 
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Brinsley’s critics, and many of them did 


their best to do with the 


Happily 


away recess 
their conscientiousness did not 
go so far as to lengthen the school day 
again to the formidable proportions of 
This would 
turned the teachers themselves to a 10- 


Puritan times. have re- 
hour day and they were not looking for 
more, but for less work. One reason they 
to abolish the recess was that it 


as felt to be 


wished 
a disturber of school dis- 
cipline, which the gymnastic period did 
ot upset but was believed to strengthen. 
What they did do 
school day and make up for it by impos- 


was to shorten the 
ing home study on pupils and parents. 
The recess disappeared from high school 
and has suffered more or less in elemen- 


tary schools. 
The spiral 


But where does the “spiral”? come in 
Hegel’s 


progress proceeds as a series of spirals. 


According to theory, human 


around to about 
the same point we started from, though 
not the 


Periodically we swing 


for presumably we 
level. While 


history repeats herself, in a way, things 


same point, 


have attained a higher 
lo not go on in quite the same fasion. 
If we examine the course of physical 
education 45 years after the year men- 
find that we have 


about completed a spiral and are enter- 


tioned. we evidence 


ing upon a new cycle. There is nothing 
new under the sun, but the kaleidoscopic 
changes that have taken place are inter- 
esting and instructive. The systems of 
stood 


(as systems 


physical education which out so 


prominently in 1892 have 
disappeared, and the fading 


remnant of Swedish or 


practically 
modified Swedish 
colorless name of cor- 
to use the current 


has taken on the 
rective gymnastics, or 
argot “‘correctives.’”’ Even in the home 
of its. birth this system has been greatly 


modified to give it a “joy of life’ savor 


To this end it has borrowed stronglv 
from the folk dances. Delsarte and 
calisthenics (Pratt’s, Anna Morriss’ and 


other varieties) have been spiritualized 


nto interpretive or expressive dancing, 
while German gymnastics of all brands 
persist and always will persist in stunts 
In fact, formal gymnastics of some kind 
are likely to survive more or less and will 
be valuable in proportion to the skill of 
the teacher. 

sort of physical education 


already as old as the hills, the games and 


sports which the critics of the Reverend 


Brinsley discouraged, have now been 
taken over professionally by the teachers 
The 


foundation 


of physical education. common- 


lace, ages-old stone, which 





the builders of 
over without n 


previous cycle passed 


observation, has be- 


come. the basis of the new edifice 
Play 


childhood by the law of 


was placed in the curriculum of 


Nature, 


and it is 


now, by man-made laws, a part of the 


schools’ curricula in 37 


public States. 
Remnants of the old systems may deserve 
some place in these curricula, but those 
always 
child 
knows 
for the 


| deserves the 


physical activities which have 


been fundamental in the life of the 


come first, and the teach who 
how to make the most of them 
good of his puplis we name 


of educator. 





Electrifying Education 


[Conel ide om page 


tj 


A NEW LIBRARY of 16 
and 35 mm.sound and silent films has been 
Visual 


General 


DISTRIBUTING 


inaugurated by the \ids Extension 


Extension, 


Service,. Division « 
University System of Georgia, with head- 
10, 223 Walton St., 


quarters in Room 


NW., Atlanta, Ga 


sion are available for rental by 


Films of this divi- 
schools and 


other educational organizations of the 


Southeastern States A special club plan 


for circulating films at reduced costs has 


This 


is the newest and 


iting center 


most complete in the 


been devised distrib 


southeastern area and fills a long-felt need 
for the development of the use of films in 
education in the South 


M. Koon 


CLINI 





If you want to subscribe for 


SCHOOL LIFE, 


Official organ of the Office of 
Education, write the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., enclosing one dollar 


for one year 
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Educationally—Where Is He? 





YOUNG man comes from Italy 
to the United States and brings 
vith him a diploma di maturita 

class r to put it in English, a diploma 
of cla 11 maturity. It is a somewhat 
artisti locument which states simply 
that it is conferred by the Minister of 
Nat il Education of the Kingdom of 
Italy on the student, giving his name, 
place and date of birth, the names of his 
parents, and the date of the diploma. He 
has come to this country for some reason 
or other and wishes to continue his stud- 
ies Where is he in terms of education 
nere 

The title of the diploma is suggestive; 


maturita’’ in this connection means gen- 


erally throughout Europe, mature for or 
ready for university studies; ‘‘classica’”’ 
commo relates to Latin and Greek. 
The document indicates at first glance 
that the holder has been prepared for 


iniversity studies through training mainly 
in the classics, and that first impression is 


correct. It is a diploma of graduation 
from an Italian secondary schoo] and ad- 
mits to any faculty in an Italian univer- 
SITY 

The eurriculum which leads to the di- 
ploma is planned for 8 years of study di- 
vided in two periods; 5 years in a ginnastio, 
followed by 3inaliceo. Admission to the 
ginnasio is by examination taken by the 


child usually after he has been 4 or 5 years 


in a primary school and is about 10 years 
of age. Normally a graduate of a liceo is 
18 or 19 years old. The programs of the 


ginnasio and the liceo as fixed by Royal 
Decree of May 7, 1936, No. 762, are given 
in the accompanying graph. They differ 
from those previously in effect but not 


enough to invalidate this discussion. 
The school year is 10% months, from 
September 1 to June 15. A class-hour is 
normaliy OU minutes. 


What examination shows 
Cursory examination of these programs 
shows that a has studied the 
and literature for all of 
Latin, 8; 


modern language, 4 


graduate 
Italian language 


the 8 years; Greek, 5; and a 


Those four language 
and literature studies are allotted 54% 


percent of the total time in class-hours. 
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James F. Abel, Chief, Comparative Education Division, 


Office of Education, Presents Thought Provoking Ques- 


tions for Readers to Answer 


The allied 
geography, philosophy with the elements 


subjects—teligion, history, 
of law and economics, and history of art— 
Nearly 


measure, of 


have about 23 four- 
fifths, in pro- 
grams go to languages and general cul- 
one-fifth is left to mathe- 


and 


percent. 
time these 
tural subjects; 


matics, natural sciences, physical 


education, with 8, 7.6, and 7.6 percent, 
respectively. 

I shall take up in turn most of these 
subjects and ask some questions about 
them. 

Italian first. 
our elementary, 


How much of this study 
and 
The student has had an 


is on secondary, 
college levels? 
average of 5 hours a week of it during 
the 8 years of his training between the 
ages of 10 and 18 or 11 and 19. It is his 
He speaks it naturally, 
reads it freely, and thinks in it. In the 
liceo he studied such authors as Dante, 
Petrarch, Machiavelli, and Manzoni and 


mother tongue. 


throughout the 3 years carried with the 
authors the history of Italian literature, 
and something of this history of music. 
When he wishes to enter an institution in 
the United States, what credit shall be 
Shall it be four 
Does he know his 


given him in Italian? 


high-school units? 


mother tongue as well as the average 
high-school graduate here knows English? 
Or, assuming that he knows it better, 
how shall the extent of superiority be 
measured so that the semester-hours of 
advanced standing may be determined? 

Perhaps it is advisable to lay aside the 
mother-tongue comparison and look into 
high-school and university regulations to 
see what credit is given our students for 
foreign languages, and then compare the 
knowledge of Italian that an American 
student may acquire in either high school 
or college, or both, with the Italian stu- 
dent’s knowledge of Italian. A boy in the 
United States studies the Italian 
language 2 years in a high school and 
passes the examinations in it is given two 


who 


-school credits toward college en- 


high 
More than that, if he has never 
Italian 


trance 


studied and has credits enough 
otherwise, he may enter a college or uni- 
versity and while there take a beginner’s 
course in Italian and be allowed college 
credit for it. 
from this angle is more advantageous for 
the Italian; the comparison is greatly in 


his favor 


Approaching the matter 


Latin next Here again are 8 years of 
study with an average of something more 
In the liceo Virgil, 
Tacitus, and Cicero are 
taught along with the history of Latin 
literature. An Italian student finds Latin 


than 5 hours weekly. 


Liv y, Horace, 


comparatively easy; his mother tongue is 
derived from it and is much like it. What 
credit shall be given for this Latin? Is 
any of it on our elementary school levels 
and, if so, how much of it? Certainly here 
are more than four high-school credits in 
Latin. 

Turn to the Greek, begun when he is 
some 14 years of age -by the Italian stu- 
dent and continued for 5 years but with 
an average of about 34 hours a week. A 
young man in the United States may take 
Greek in. high school or college and in 
either case there will be no great differ- 
ence in the amount or quality of the in- 
Certainly the Italian student 
to 2 high-school credits in 
advanced 


struction 
is entitled 
Greek, and—how much 
standing? 

A modern language. Here is another 
difficulty. Since this stu- 
dent came to the United States, we will 


that he English for his 


considerable 
assume chose 


modern language when he was in the 
secondary schools in Italy. Between the 
ages of 12 and 16 he had 4 years of it with 
Shall that 
high- 
If so, 


is there any assurance that the student 
knows English well enough to profit by 


fewer than 5 hours a week. 
English be counted as we 
school Spanish, French, or Italian? 


count 


university courses in which it is the lan- 
guage of instruction? 
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SUBJECTS OF STUDY I 
RELIGION re 
ITALIAN 7 i 
LATIN 7 
GREEK 


A MODERN LANGUAGE 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY | 4 
MATHEMATICS [ 2 
HISTORY 


GINNAS!O —_creneners 








; . $$ LICEO 
5 years || 3 years | 
tI m1 band a t I im oI 








PHILOSOPHY, AND ELEMENTS OF LAW AND ECONOMICS 


PHYSICS 


CHEMISTRY, NATURAL SCIENCES AND GEOGRAPHY 


HISTORY OF ART 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION [ z 


TOTAL HOURS A WEEK. [ 23 ] 


Mathemati sand science Many edu 


eators in the United States wou d consider 
them the weak side of this scheme of 
training. To be sure, mathematics 


given only 2 hours weekly, except in the 


" 
‘ 


first year of the liceo where it 


is 3, but it 
runs through the entire 8 years \lgebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry are not set 
apart as separate half-year or. one-veal 
courses; they are carried along together 
Geometry is taught with arithmetic i: 
the first 3 years of the ginnasio and con- 
tinued with algebra in the following 5 years 
Trigonometry becomes a somewhat dis- 
tinct subject in the final year Without 
much question, this training is entitled 
to 2% high-school credits in mathematics 

The physics course is plainly on hig! 
school levels and about: equal in amount 
to the instruction given here 

The “chemistry, natural sciences, and 
geography” required in the liceo include 
botany, zoology, human anatomy and 
physiology, and hygiene in. the first year; 
vegetable anatomy and physiology, and 
chemistry and mineralogy in the second; 
and physical and anthropological geogra 
phy, and geology in the third. The array 
of subject matter is imposing. . How muc! 
stronger, if any, is this survey of natural 
sciences than the general science courses 
given in high schools in the United States? 

The history, combined with geography 
in the ginnasio and taught as a separate 
subject in the liceo, is preponderantly 
Roman and Italian. Other European 
countries and the Near East are brought 
in only as they bave a bearing on: the 
history of Italy Shall history be credited 
when it is taught from a rather strictly 
nationalistic point of view? 
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Philosophy strong 


Then there is the stranger in our midst, 
philosophy a years of it. The outlines of 
the course indicate that it is strong. 
Readings from no fewer than three dozen 
authors covering the centuries from Plato 
to Gentile are included in it. Does this 
entitle the young Italian to high-school or 
college credit? 

The history of art begins with the 
Greek and Etruscan and comes through 
o the eighteenth century. Here is: at 
east a high-sehool credit. 

| ask my readers the several questions 
embodied in this article because similar 


juestions bob up daily, almost hourly, in 


i a a ee: | a es . 
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the Division of Comparative Education. 

Replies.to any or all of these questions 

will be acceptable and will be very care- 

fully considered. They may be addressed 

to the United States Office of Education 
Washington, D. C 

To any objection that the questions 

| that should 

be decided according to the individual 


deal with matters of detai 


case—and that is the way they are 
decided—I reply with the broad and 
important query, “Is this training for life 
and incidentally for university study. any 
better than the training given in the 
United States for similar purposes?’’, and 


ask your answer to that 





New Government Aids 


I ¢ ‘onclude d from page 1s 


Studies on School Children—Part I, No 
11; Directory of State and Insular Health 
Authorities, 1936, with data as to ap- 
propriations and publications, No. 43; 
Health Officers in Cities of 10,000 or 
More Population, 1936, No. 46; Audio- 
metric Studies on School Children 
Part II, No. 47; and Evaluation of 
Health Services, No. 48 


ind Are You Not a Consumer? 


Consumers’ Guide, a. biweekly publica- 
tion issued by tne Consumers’ Counsel of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Home 
Economics, and Bureau of Labor Statis- 


f 


tics, makes public official data of these 
departments and presents governmental 
and nongovernmental measures looking 
toward the advancement of consumers’ 
interests. On the Trail of Vitamin 
Values, When the Government Shops, 
Forecasting Farm Crops, Science at 
Consumers’ Service, and A Record of 
Work Done by State Experiment Stations 
in Cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture and State Agricultural Col- 
leges are the titles of a few of the articles 
appearing in the most recent issues of 
this periodical. Copies may be had free 
upon application to the Consumers’ 
Counsel, Agricultural Adjustment . Ad- 
ministration, Washington 

MarGARET F. RYAN 
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State University Branch Systems 





SIGNIFICANT development. in 

State control of higher education 

the substitution of a single 

State university with branches or affiliated 


f 


eg place of separated and inde- 
1 he an is designed chiefly to combine 
nstitutions of higher educa- 


nto a united university in 


iminate duplication of expendi- 


tures and overlapping of academic pro- 
grams among them It has primaril 
the same purpose as the scheme of estab- 

shing unified or single governing boards 


rol the institutions The princi- 
al difference, however, is that some sort 


al consolidation or affiliation of the 


institutions is effected by which they be- 
come integral parts of the State universit, 

At present only a limited number of 
States have adopted the plan in full 
This has been due largely to the fact that 


nstitutions in most States have been sep- 
rate chartered, and adhere naturally 
ndependent status Among the 

Stat vhich have established a single 
Stat versity or State university sys- 
ure Georgia, Montana, and North 

The adoption of the plan in Georgia is 

of recent origin In 1931, all the institu- 
higher education maintained by 

State other than the State university 


vere made branches. of the State univer- 


sity and the entire organization was 
named the University System of Georgia. 
Since the plan’s inception in Georgia, the 
number of branches has been reduced 
from 25 to 17 


In Montana, the State’s six institutions 
were made component units of a legal 
entit lesignated as the University of 
Montana in 1913. In this instance the 
State university, itself, was included as 
one of the units of the university system 
and placed on the same footing as the 
State’s agricultural and mechanic arts 
college, the séhool of. mines, and the 
normal schools 

The plan in North Carolina has like- 
wise been in effect for only a short time. 
In 1931 the State’s three principal insti- 
tutions were consolidated or merged into 
a single central State university. .The 
plan provided that the State’s university 
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John H. McNeely, Specialist in Higher Education, De- 


scribes Recent Development to Establish Single State 


University With Branches or Affiliated Colleges 


proper, the agricultural and mechanic 
arts college, and the women’s college 
should become parts or branches of a 
combined institution known as the State 
University of North Carolina. 


In other States 


In a number of other States, the plan 
has been adopted on a partial basis. 
While allowing the existing institutions 
to maintain their independent status, the 
policy has been adopted in these States 
of making newly established institutions 
branches of the university. Such States 
are California, Missouri, Texas, and 
Virginia 

The branch of the State university in 
California is probably the largest in the 
country. This branch was established 
at Los Angeles in 1919 in response to a 
demand of the more populous southern 
section of California for a State institution 
of higher education. Instead of estab- 
lishing a separate institution, a branch 
known as the University of California in 
Los Angeles was created as an integral 
and component part of the main State 
university. 

The branches of the State universities 
in Missouri and Texas are schools of 
mines and metallurgy. In the case of 
Texas, the State’s constitution and stat- 
utes provide that the agricultural and 
mechanic arts college and also the Negro 
college shall be branches of the State 
university, but these institutions have 
maintained an essentially separate exist- 
ence for many years. The branch of the 
State university in Virginia is a proposed 
women’s college which has not yet been 
established, although authorized by law 
in 1930. In the law it was specified that 
the branch must be located at a point 
more than 30 miles from the university. 


Junior coliege branches 


In addition, there are several States 
which have established. junior college 


Dbranches ol their State iniversities, 
These branches were created mostly for 
the purpose of saving students the ex- 


pense of leaving home in taking the first 
2 vears of university work The 


courses in the branch junior colleges 
duplicate those given at the main univer- 
sity and the students receive the same 
credits. The States having State univer- 
sities with branch junior colleges are 
Idaho, Louisiana, Maryland, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia.. The branch of the 
State university in Maryland is a Negro 
college offering agricultural and mechanic 
arts education to the Negroes of the State. 

One of the interesting phases of the 
development of State university branches 
is that it coincides largely with the view- 
point of our forefathers in many States at 
the time when the State universities were 
first established. An examination of the 
former legal provisions of State and 
territorial governments shows that the 
original idea was to have a single central 
State university with branches. Evi- 
dently, these early statesmen foresaw the 
possibility of the establishment of new 
State institutions in the future which 
might compete with each other and offer 
duplicating or overlapping programs of 
work. It was their intention apparently 
to avert this situation through a plan of a 
single State university with branch 
colleges rather than separated and 
independent institutions. 

Alabama was among the first States 
which advanced the idea of establishing 
branches of the State university. A law 
enacted by the Alabama Legislature in 
1821 stipulated that the female seminary 
proposed to be established at that time 
should be a branch of the State university. 
Similarly, the State constitution adopted 
in 1868 provided that the legislature upon 
establishing an agricultural college might, 
if it saw fit, make the institution a branch 
of the State university. 

A statute was likewise enacted by the 
Arkansas Legislature in 1877 authorizing 
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the State university to establish a branch 
normal school in the southern part of the 
State. The constitution of Georgia 
adopted in 1877 also indirectly provided 
that all State colleges should be branches 
of the State university Under the 
terms of one of its provisions, the legisla- 
ture was prohibited from making appro 


priations of public funds to any institu- 


1 


tions of higher learning except the State 


university 
Early provisions 


The early legal provisions of severa 
other States provided for branches of the 
State university In some instances 
these provisio1 s have not been repealed 
and are still in force 
of Wisconsin provided that branch co 
leges' of the State university be estab 
lished throughout the State by law fron 
time to time as the educational interests 
of the State: require. The statutes of 


Michigan go into considerable detail 


with respect to the type and f inctions of! 
branches of the State universit author 


ized to be established. Unde 


sta 
tutes the State university must: provide 
instruction for women and le a 
department of agriculture at each of t 
branches. Provision is made indirect 
by the Illinois statutes for the board of 


trustees of the State university to estab- 
lish branches in the several congressional 
districts of the State 

A further variation of.the idea of a 
central State university is the plan by 
which the privately controlled institu- 
tions of the State become affiliated col- 
leges of the State university Five 
States—California, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and Oklahoma—have 


1 


enacted laws that are still on the statute 


books providing for this plan Che laws 
empower the governing boards of the 
State universities to arrange with incor 


porated institutions in the state t 
become affiliated colleges of the university 

Under the arrangement the af 
colleges continue to retain their board of 
trustees, president and faculty, but thei 
educational programs must comph 
largely with certain standards of the 
State university in two of the States, 


Louisiana graduates of 


California an 
the affiliated colleges may receive their 
degree from the State universit ifter 
being recommended by the facult The 
affiliated colleges, according to the laws 
of the three other States, are designated 


as branches of the State university after 
the affiliation and ars biect t isitatio 
by the university’s gover 9 ir 





The well-known university system of 
New York follows to a great extent this 
plan of affiliated colleges. Although 
New York has no State university, an 
organization known as the University of 
the State of New York has been in 
existence since 1784. The university 
includes all incorporated universities and 
colleges in the State regardless of whether 
they are publicly or privately controlled. 
From a legal standpoint these institutions 
are members rather than branches of the 
University of the State of New York. 
he system, therefore, is an organization 
of more or less affiliated institutions. 








F. F. A. News Bulletin 
OF NATIONAL INTEREST. 


Three thousand entry bianks for the 
1937. national chapter contest were for- 
varded to State advisers for distribution 
December 1. They are due in the na- 
tional F. F. A. office January 15. 

Three State bands for the 1937 con- 
vention have already been secured. The 
applications from Utah, Missouri, and 
Texas have been accepted to date. 

Bill Shaffer, past national president, 

hile assisting with the preparation of 
the 1936 convention proceedings spent the 
veek of November 30 in Washington, 
7. £) 

Che annual theme of the 1937-series of 
National F. F. A. radio programs is “The 
Farm Home.”’ 

Attractive samples of dishes with the 
F. F. A. emblem thereon have been sub- 

tted to national office. These dishes 
are decorated in blue and gold... They 
will be especially fine for chapter banquets 


and ‘‘feeds.”’ 
TEXAS. 


Estimated attendance of Future Farm- 
ers on F. F. A. Day at the Texas Cen- 
tennial at Dallas, November 7, was about 
2,500. Members of the organization wore 
‘fficial buttons and badges. A parade 


1 by the F. F. A. band was. formed. 





The group carried a large American flag, 
Texas flag, and F. F. A. flag. The dele- 
gation was headed by a police escort. A 
15-minute program, including a speech 
by Joe Roper, president of the Texas 
Association of F. F. A., and music by the 
Hillbilly Bands from Omaha, White- 
wright, and Seagoville, was broadcast 
over KRLD. 


TENNESSEE. 

Twenty-five beef calves have been pur- 
chased by the Blue Grass chapter of 
Davidson County Central High Sehool. 
The boys started buying these calves 
about November 1 Fifteen where placed 
at that time and about 10 more were add- 
ed during December Che price paid for 
the first bunch of feeders ranged from 5 
cents to 6% cents Some of the calves 
will be sold off grass next fall; others show- 
ing exceptional feeding quality will be 


carried over tor show purposes 


GEORGIA. 


The second carload of young brood 
mares has been received by the Fairburn 
chapter. The animals are to be used to 
improve the work stock in the county. 
This project was undertaken by the chap- 
ter as the result of a survey made several 
months ago which revealed a lack of suit- 


able stock availabl 
CALIFORNIA. 


The Patterson chapter is cooperating 
with the local Sportsman’s Club in raising 


pheasants to stock the locality 


IDAHO. 


An agricultural plot operated by the 
Buhl chapter netted an income of $80 this 
fall. The money goes into the chapter 
“thrift fund”’ to help finance other worth- 
while chapter activities 


MONTANA. 


One hundred fat lambs were exhibited 
by members in the F. F. A. division of the 
Montana Wool Growers fat lamb show 
held in Billings, January 4-5-6. Chap- 
ters exhibiting included Belgrade, Big 
Timber, Billings, Bozeman, and Harlow- 
town. 


OHIO. 


The Alexandria chapter reports 100 per- 
cent of the vocational agricultural boys 
as members of the F. F. A. and that 100 
percent of the members have manuals; 
project markers and degree pins. Paul 


Pulse is the chapter adviser 


W A 208s 
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Meeting Problems of Negro 
Enrollees 


luded from page 145] 


mort 300 trades for training pur- 


llees get a chance to try their 


' ses 
pose 


sk ler competent supervision, on 
suc s as masonry, carpentry, nursery 
work estry, terracing, surveying, road 
construction, truck driving; tractor opera- 
tion, a 
Camp Breeze Hill 

Ont the best organized educational 
progra Negro enrollees to be found 
in the « try is that of Breeze Hill Camp, 
near M etown, N. Y. Here six com- 
yanies g¢ men from Harlem have 
ee] ited on a flood-control project. 





ce nice oh 


CCC Cooking Class. 


The s ompanies have joined their 
and 
voted exclusively to instruc- 
of the 
their 


forces have 


four large 


six com- 


dvisers 
integrated activities 
nto a single but comprehensive program 
from 


pany 1 participate Ss. © 


17 
rouees 


© CI com- 


every 

Coleman, 
as the senlor adviser, acts as the coordi- 
e educational set-up, and each 


of the other five advisers heads up a par- 


I sion such as academie training, 


music and radio work, visual education 


and ara ities, and 


physical training. 


Che imp has a library of more than 


2,500 | s and a theater building. 


ie@es 


broadcast periodically 
station. 


Adviser Coleman writes that he and 


nstructors “are making a 


| effort to correctly interpret 


» yr n+ A 
eC presse if 


occupational trends and 


ny ) | } 
MpDLo { nro 


lems to the enrollees.” 
Character building 


é elopment of character and 


ns f course, properly stressed 


red companies. Army 


Chaplains speak to the 


men regularly on 


sudjects of spiritual significance. Lec- 


il topics by competent 


given from time to time. 
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Last June, 862 lectures were delivered in 


Negro companies 

Good citizenship is taught through dis- 
cussion groups, debating clubs, honor 
societies, camp publications, and other 
enrollee organizations. Constructive use 
of leisure time is fostered through organ- 
Among the 


ized recreational activities. 


Negro camps last June, there were 164 


arts and crafts groups, 393 music organi- 
O4 120 


new spaper 5 


zations, dramatic clubs, and 

By means of a well-rounded program of 
academic, vocational, and citizenship train- 
ing and experience, each of the 186 CCC 
Negro companies is attempting to do its 
part in developing a more self-sustaining, 


self-reliant, and intelligent Negro youth 








Vocational Education Survey for 
Negroes 





THE SURVEY of Vocational Education 
and Guidance of Negroes which has been 
conducted by the Office of Education dur- 
ing the past few months is now coming to 
a close. Information has been gathered 
from approximately 200 communities in 
34 States. Included among other sources 
far 
400 
schools, 50 colleges, 100 evening and pro- 
prietary schools, 1,000 vocational educa- 
tion teachers, 27,000 high-school students, 
20,000 persons who had attended or 


from which data have thus been 


received are approximately high 


an 
graduated from high school. 


Qualified staff 


These data were collected by a qualified 
staff of relief workers, 35 percent of whom 
held the bachelor’s degree, and 50 percent 
of whom had from 1 to 4 years of college 
Twelve workers held the mas- 
All the 38 nonrelief workers 

training, with 6 holding 


education 
ter’s degree 
had university 
the doctor’s degree or its equivalent. 
Some of the types of experiences of the 
workers and the number of persons in- 


volved in each type, follow: 


Teaching 170 
Social work . 410 
Tabulating and statistical work 115 
Stenography and typing 85 
Filing 213 
Miscellaneous research work 246 


Other vocations followed by three or more 
persons include: Ministry, medicine, law, 


nursing, librarianship, insurance, and 
recreational work. 
Employment given 
The survey has given from 3 to 12 


months’ employment to approximately 


550 persons and has indirectly aided 1,100 
others who were dependent upon these 
workers for all or part of their support 
Many of unemployed 


those who were 


* 


have been successful in securing good 
positions upon their release from the sur- 
vey, and several others have been. pro- 
moted to more responsible positions or 


have received increases in salaries 
Report to be published 


Tabulations of the data will be 


solidated in the Offiee of Education, where 


con- 


the analyses and interpretations will be 
made during the next few months. It is 
the plan to issue preliminary reports on 
certain phases of the survey from time to 
time, and to publish the final printed 
report during the next school year. 

Among special features of the survey 
is a study of opportunities for medical 
education and its allied fields, and a study 
of vocational education under the Smith- 
Hughes Act during the past 7 years. 

It is hoped that a follow-up program 
to make the findings of the survey effec- 
tive in the operation of the schools and 
in the life of Negroes will be formulated, 
which will include cooperation with other 
cies and groups. 

AMBROSE CALIVER 


interested 


ager 





New State 
Superintendents 


HREE new State superin- 
"tome of public instruc- 
tion have taken office since is- 
suance of the 1936 Educational 
Directory of the Office of Educa- 
tion. They 
Florida: J. Corlin English. 
Oklahoma: A. L. Crable. 
Washington: Stanley F. 

wood 


are: 


At- 
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Tue TEACHERS: IN NEwWTON,. MaAss.. 


should be able to decid whether they 
are superior teachers if they check them- 
selves earefu vith the standards set 
forth in The Superior Teacher, a hand 
book for the teachers of Newto1 


THe MINNESOTA STAT! DEPART- 
MENT of Education has issued a study) 
presenting data relative to the number 
and. percentage of the June 1935 high- 
school graduates who in June 1936 were 
1) continuing their education, (2) en- 
gaged in an oceupation, (3) unemployed 
It is shown that 30.9 percent were cor 
tinuing their education; 45.4 percent were 
employed; and 10.5 percent were unem- 
ploved. Most I the remainder were 
unaccounted for This is the fourth ofa 
series of studies of high-school graduates 
prepared by the Statistical Bureau of 
the Minnesota State Department of 


Education 


A HicuH-ScHoo.t StupENT PANEL was 
featured at a secondary education confe1 
ence program recently held in Harrisburg, 
Pa., under the direction of the Penns 
vania. Department of Public Instructior 
and the National Department of Second- 
ary School Principals. Six students from 
as many different high schools discussed 
the topic, How can our Secondary Schools 


be Improved \ citizens’ panel also dis- 
cussed the same topic. 

Selected problems reported on included 
high-school commencement programs, 
promotions, failures and drop-outs, school 
and community relations, extension of 
education for older youth, follow-up 
studies of high-school graduates, teacher 
qualifications and. salaries; and educa- 
tional adjustments in secondary schools 
for pupils of high native ability. 


NINETY-SEVEN PERCENT OF ALL PUPILS 


> 


in grades 3 through 6 in. Indianapolis, 
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Ind., are renting their books; and in 
grades 7 and § of the junior high school 
99 percent of the pupils rent their books, 
according to the Public School News of 
that city. Under the rental plan, it is 
explained, pupils pay 75 cents a semester 
for the use of the books. 
} 


Each pupil will 
lave a personal copy of the books which 
are in constant use, and he shares with 
other students the books which are used 


only 1 or 2 days a week. 





New tower for ‘‘Old Miami.’’ A dormi- 
tory at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, recently completed with an 
allotment of $41,900 from the Public 
Works Administration. Second oldest 
Ohio college, Miami is the home of 
the famous McGuffey readers. 


APPLICANTS FOR TEACHING PosITIONs 
in the schools of New Castle, Pa., may 
be eliminated on any one of three counts: 
1) Those who have an [. Q. of less than 
95. A standard intelligence test to be 
given to applicants by an ‘examiner 
selected by the superintendent. The 
[. Q. reported by the institution attended 
by the applicant may be accepted. 
2) Those who do not have a practice 
teaching rating of “‘middle”’ or higher. 
3) A. Applicants for elementary positions 
who have not completed 2 years of the 
authorized 4-year curriculum’ for the 
preparation of elementary teachers. Grad- 


uates of liberal arts colleges who have 
not completed | vear of the authorized 
i-vear curriculum for the preparation. of 
elementary teachers. B. Applicants for 
high-school positions who have not com. 
pleted a 4-year curriculum in an approved 
institution of college grade, with a degree 
from the same 


\ Unique: PLAN FoR DRAMATIZING 
selections from literature has been deg 
veloped bv one of the English teachers of 
the Lincoln Junior High Sx hool, Logans- 
port, Ind., writes Laban J. Fisher, prin- 
cipal of that school One of the more 
progressive classes planned, constructed, 
and equipped a small stage. This stage 
is 24 by 34 inches long, and is placed in 
one corner of the classroom Lighting is 
produced from above and below by the use 
of Christmas tree lights. - Scenery is 
produced by those of the classes who are 
artistically inclined Che nature of such 
scenery depends upon the _ production 
given. The stage lends itself to produc- 
tions by puppets, shadow pictures, and 
wooden ‘cut-out’ figures All _ back- 
ground for the different scenes is given by 
some one reading the selection Such 
selections as Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
Evangeline, and Great Stone Face have 
appeared. Some classes working as indi- 
viduals have presented book reviews upon 


this stage. 


RocHEsTER Pusiic ScHoots BUDGET 
is an attractively illustrated publication 
issued by the board of education of 
tochester, N. ¥. A brief description is 
given of the School City followed by 
Principal Facts About the 1937. Budget. 


THE Kansas CIty Mo.) JUNIOR 
CoLLEGE was established in 1915 and has 
been in operation 21 years. In that 
length of time 3,236 have been graduated. 
At the present time, Junior College has 
an enrollment of about 1,200. It offers 
an opportunity for the boys and girls of 
Kansas City to secure the first 2 years of 


college work 
W.S. DerreNnBAUGH 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 


uugh its school of 


public 
s, Is sponsoring a new 
irterly magazine, The Public 
Quarterly, devoted to 


exchange of information and 


‘j} nwion 





the ana problems connected with 
nublic The Quarterly will cover 
current developments, experience. and 
thought in all fields where public opinion 


is a matt serious concern: academic, 


governme i 


|, business organized groups 


generally, promotion, and communications 
Each. iss contain four sections de- 
voted pectively to leading articles, 
specia partments, book reviews, and 
bibliogra} The first issue appeared 
Decem|! 

Oun10 STATE UNIVERSITY is providing 
an addit to its stadium dormitory to 
accommodate 140 more men students 
The ne\ nstruction project made pos- 
sible through a grant of WPA funds will 


be start January and ready for occu- 


panc)y fall. The university cooper- 


ative dormitory system, now in its fourth 


vear, will have facilities for 325 men and 
the Alumnae Coope rative House provides 
for 32 g 

Mass SETTS STATE COLLEGE has 
made the statement that ‘‘as far as the 
employment of college graduates is con- 
cerned, the depression is definitely over.” 
Of the men in last vear’s graduating 
class, 86 percent have found definite em- 


ployment « 


r are continuing with graduate 


study; at the same time a year ago only 


67 percent were so placed. Occupations 


in which last June graduates have entered 


include graduate work and assistantships 


or teaching fellowships 


UNIVERSITY oF Trxas students serve 


4s voluntary officials in many Austin 


churches Among the active. church 
workers are pastors, deacons, Sunday- 


»} ] . , 
school teachers, leaders in young people a 


work, custodians 


soloists, members of 


choirs, ind janitors. 


Massacn SETTS 


STATE COLLEGE has 


questioned her 


freshman students 


con- 
favorite recreations. It 
was found that three-fourths of the first 
year students list 


cerning ther 


reading as their favorite 
Dancing is mentioned by 
Other 


recreat ic nm 


half of the class for second place. 
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popular recreations which interest a third 
movies, 
Of the 


those 


or more ofl the students are 


tennis, boating, and motoring. 
53. different 


mentioned 


recreations reported 


least frequently are boxing, 
billiards, snowshoeing, dramatics, magic, 
and tumbling 


UNIVERSITY OF WIscONSIN’s Journal- 
ism Department has placed 26 of its last 
June graduates on jobs with Wisconsin 
newspapers, advertising agencies, public- 
ity departments, and out-of-State pub- 
lications. Of the 1936 
including 7 women, are now employed on 
13 papers in Wisconsin, while the others 
are working in 


graduates 16, 


other journalistic or 


advertising work. 


Park CoLuEGE ( Missouri), a liberal arts 
institution, is providing for its students 
an educational program intended to be 
liberal in spirit, progressive in organiza- 
and 
interests of 


and 
Three 


tion, adapted to the needs 


students today. 
mentioned 
this 


vear is in the hands of 10 members of the 


changes in its program are 


Personnel counseling of freshmen 


teaching staff who expressed a definite 
interest in personnel work in education 
and the dean of the college who serves as 
personnel director. Honors work was 
inaugurated in 1927, and since that time 
66 students approved for honors work have 
completed requirements for the bachelor’s 
degree at the college; of these 36 have 
entered graduate or professional schools 
in which 22 have been granted scholar- 
ships or fellowships; 15 
A. M. degrees, 7 Ph. D. 
2 M.D. degrees. Comprehensive exami- 
nations were introduced in 1930. 


have earned 


degrees, and 


Seniors 
are each given a 4-hour written examina- 
an oral examination in 
his major field of work. 


tion, followed by 
Analysis of these 
examinations indicates a definite improve- 
ment in the intellectual work of the 
students 


University oF Iowa has registered 
the greatest number of graduate students 
this year in the history of the graduate 
college. The 


session and 


total, including summer- 
first-semester registrants, is 
3,734, an inerease of 328 over the previous 
year. Of these students 3,237 were listed 
as campus students; 2,190 were men and 
1,544 were women. 


UNIveERSITY OF ARIZONA will soon con- 
sider the matter of a request made by 
high-school principals that entrance. re- 


rigid in the 
The 


learning in 


quirements be made less 


mathematics ar language fields 


three institutions of 


higher 
\rizona, the high-school principal's asso- 
ciation, and the principals of the State's 
two junior colleges will 


their 


independently 
May 
Arizona Education 


present determinations next 
at the meeting of the 


Associatior 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE is prob- 
ably the first institution of higher educa- 
to offer a course in 
to its undergraduate 
The course is in charge of Dr. 


tion in the country 
telescope making 
students 


Henry L 


physics. 


Yeagley, assistant professor of 


BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGI 
(AvuaA.) will add to its curriculum, begin- 
ning with the second semester, a course 
The 
most up-to-date. equipment has been in- 


in the principles. of photography. 
stalled for the course which is entitled 


“X-rays and Photography.” Photog- 


raphy has undergone so many improve- 
ments in recent years that many regard 


it as a delicate art rather than a craft. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS has organized 


and supervised three of the Freshman 
Colleges in Kansas for the current year, 
Olathe, 
Plans are being made for the 
additional 


one each at and 
Horton. 


organization of 


Leavenworth, 


colleges in 


several towns. These institutions have 
made an excellent record and many of the 
former students are now enrolled in resi- 
colleges and universities. Re- 
that 


going on with subjects begun last year 


dence in 


ports indicate these students are 
and are doing work on a par with other 
resident students. Through these Fresh- 


man Colleges unemployed high-school 


graduates who are not in school have an 
opportunity to continue their education 
and to earn college credits that may be 


applied toward a degree. 


Harvarp University has accepted 65 
freshmen from The Eight-Year Progres- 
sive Experimenta) Group of 30 schools. 
These schools sent their first students to 
college last fall to be entered in the class 
of 1940. 
into an organization some 20 years ago by 
teachers who objected to the rigidity of 
the curriculum, a regimented procedure 
for children, and their lack of contact with 
‘life situations’, has changed the whole 
tone of the American elementary school. 
No longer a gospel of protest, its funda- 


‘‘Progressive Education, welded 


mental principles have become a part of 





| 





all good teaching, from the kindergarte1 
through the seventh grade. * * * Wher 
Stanwood .Cobb had inspired Eugen 


Smith with the ideas of John Dewey, th 
Progressive Movement began. * * * Il 
the high-school or secondary stages the 
incorporation of these ideas was not so 


easy * * * but by modifications. in the 
character of college examinations, by the 
aid of standardized tests, cumulative rec 


ords, and individual programs the atmos 


phere is clearing’ (Alumni Bulleti 
Records of the accepted freshmen will be 
checked periodically by an expert from 


the central committee of the institutions 
College board examinations presented by 
| + 


these candidates indicated a high percent 


age of success 


OREGON’s Srx Institutions of higher 
learning have contributed to the trained 
leadership of the State more than. 55,000 


alumni during the periods of their history, 


19,781 of whom are graduates of the 
several institutions; according to a sun 
mary released by the division of informa 
tion of the state svsten of higher 


education 

Of the more than 80.665 students wl 
have at some time been enrolled in one 
the State-owned institutions, 55,013 are 
still residents of Orego1 This means 
that 1 out of every 18 people living ir 
Oregon today has attended a State higher 


educational institution Of the tota 


number, 29,757 are graduates of the 
schools, while 50.908 more have beer 
attendance Oldest among the schools 1 
the State system is Oregon State College 
which was founded in 1868, with the first 
graduating class in 1870.. The newest 
among the six institutions is the La 
Grande school, established by the 1925 
legislature, with the first class entering 
1929. 


PLtans To Buiup a complete outdoor 
athletic plant at Rutgers, valued at 
approximately one million dollars, were 
completed when State WPA authorities 
announced that they had approved the 
university's request for a Federal appro 
priation of $413,841 to construct a cor 
crete stadium with a seating capacity of 
23,000 persons 
the project, will.contribute $107,530, funds 


Rutgers, as sponsor 


which have been donated by alumni and 
friends of the university 
Construction of the stadium would 
complete the project under way on th 
River Road campus. For this initial 
> 


project Rutgers contributed $98,000 and 


the Federal Government gave $225,531 
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This project is approximately 75 percent 
completed. 


SIXTEEN UNIVERSITIES of the West 
were represented last month along with 
Government officials and businessmen 
in the Fourteenth Institute of World 
Affairs at Riverside, Calif., of which Dr. 
Rufus B. von KleinSmid is president and 
chancellor Discussion covered current 
international problems affecting the fu- 

. 


ture of Europe and brought about | 
affairs in Italy, Russia, Germany, and 
the Far East, together with subjects of 
class conflict, peace neutrality, and world 


economics 


Tue Cotorapo-WYOMING ACADEMY OF 
ScrENCE recently held its tenth annual 
convention at the University of Denver, 
with some 500 men and women of the 
11 colleges of the Rocky Mountain Region 
in attendance. Among the topics dis- 
cussed were Chemical Basis of Cancer, 
Pipes and Conversation, and Gauging 
the Capacity of American Families to 


Consume. 


DriESEL ENGINE ScHOOLS of 3 weeks’ 


duration will begin February 1 in eight 
land-grant colleges and universities: Illi- 
nois, lowa State, Michigan State, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Ohio State, Purdue, and 
Wisconsin Manufacturers of Diesels co- 
operating in the plan will send engines 
and parts to the schools, and their engi- 
neers will aid in the instruction. 


WALTER J. GREENLEAF 





In Educational 
Research 


AW 


HerscuHet T. MANUEL; re- 
search direetor for the Texas 
Commission on Coordination 





in Education, has issued a re- 
port on the 1935 College Testing Program 
which has been carried on by the Com- 
mission in Texas. Forty-one colleges co- 
operated in administering the American 
Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination and 36 colleges cooperated in 
administering the Cooperative English 
rest to their freshmen students. The 
report shows the great variations occur- 
ring in scores both between schools and 
Light is cer- 
tainly thrown on the task of college 
education by these test results. The 
tasks of college guidance and instruction 


individuals within schools. 


re shown to be immense ones. 


A Srupy OF THE INFLUENCE of campus 
agencies on the increase in social-minded- 
ness of college freshmen called The 
Campus and Social Ideals, has been re- 
ported upon by Harold 8S. Tuttle. The 
study of the growth of a social trait is an 
ambitious one. It is, however, an im- 
portant one and is well worth considerable 
effort. The measurement of social-mind- 
edness as well as other social traits or 
attitudes is called a preliminary piece of 
work in this st idy. Itseems to the writer 
that this is the most important part of the 
study. The measurement of social-mind- 
edness as well as other social traits or 
attitudes is difficult Tuttle believes that 
he has a “‘concealed”’ test of the trait of 
social-mindedness This test should be 
used more extensively) controlled situ- 
ations to establish more definitely whether 
or not it is a concealed test of social- 
mindedness In the first place the con- 
cept of social-mindedness req llres consid- 
eration There may be. differences. of 
opinion regarding the meaning of the trait. 
Second, the claim that the test is a ‘‘con- 
cealed’’ one is based on rather inadequate 
evidence The production of a real eon- 
cealed test of any attitude is, in our opin- 
ion, unrealized as yet. Tuttle’s approach, 
however, gives promise, and his convie- 
tions should bear weight in the research 


on this subject 


THe Joxuns Hopkins’ UNIVERsITY 
Srupies In Epucation No. 23 reports on 
an experimental study of the problem of 
reducing the variability of supervisors’ 
judgments, by Sister M. Xavier Higgins. 
This shows some methods which will re- 
duce the variability of supervisors’ judg- 
ment. This is an important _ finding 
because heretofore there has been little 
or no agreement on the ratings of teach- 
ers’ performance by supervisors. This is 
true despite the use in some school sys- 
tems of teacher efficiency ratings and the 
general assumption among school people 
that supervisors’ judgments had con- 
siderable validity 

The lack of agreement among _ super- 
visors, while indicating a lack of super- 
visory rating validity in general, does not, 
of course, mean that all supervisors can- 
not rate teaching efficiency Some super- 
visors undoubtedly can, but it is almost 
impossible at present to separate super 
visors who can rate teaching efficiency 
well and supervisors who cannot rate 
teaching efficiency well 


Davip SEGEL 
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5 In Other 
Government 
eS= Asencies 


National Youth Administration 


Eicnt More Units of the National 
Yout Administration’s recently insti 
tuted program of educational camps for 
unemployed women have been added to 
the seven units already in operation, 
according to Richard R. Brown, Deputy 
Executive Director of NYA. 


The NYA camp program allows for a 


maximum of 50 camps accommodating 
approximately 5,000 young women for 
terms of between 3 and 4 months each. 
[The campers have the status of NYA 


project empiovees and work out their 
subsistence plus $5 monthly in cash for 
perso! i eeds 


[ranseription of books into braille, the 


making of historical highway markers, 
recreation and playground equipment, the 
making and repairing of toys, and work 
in the irseries of the Forest Service are 


typical projects carried on in the camps in 
addit to the housekeeping and main- 
tenance work about the camp. 

English, domestic science, hygiene and 
public health, and simple economics con- 
stitute the educational program, which is 
carried on mostly in discussion groups. 


Public Works Administration 


PWA Founps FoR CONSTRUCTION of new 
school buildings have been approved 
within the past month as follows, accord- 
ing to Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior and Administrator of Public 


Works 

i erson County, $36,450; Lanett, $19, 170 
i I e Rock, $37,458 

Bakersfield, $13,015; Pala, $6,525 

f ¢ 34,698. 

f 1 Le Springs, $26,365 

GQ ‘ 


, $14,400; Winder, $18,182 


Idaho: Mink Creek, $15,300; Weiser, $18,000. 


Illinois sushne $22,909; Chicago, $2,351,454 

Kent Bridgeport, $18,000; Cynthiana, $14,727 

Louisiana: Kelly, $20,000 

Mich I M lievilie, $11 u2 

4 y , } e399 7 i r 4 | Tv 

Minnes Moorhead, $122,715; New Cariada Town- 
b ? , 

Monta Gilford, $16,838; Ismay, $38,182 

Orege Waldport. $19.665 

Pennsyle Evans City, $49,090; Lincoln Town- 


ship, $19,134; Middle Smithville Township, $38,182 
Tennesse M 
| 


adisonville, $34,545; Pulaski, $49,500. 


rginia: Bassett 


$27,000; Emporia, $17,100; Lee 
County, $57,600; Powhat an, $15,750. 

Washingt Fairfield, $38,700; Grandview, $36,000. 

Wiscons Chippewa Falls, $58,500 


Hawaii: 1 


$10,305 
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Office of Indian Affairs 


TweELve HunpRED TEACHERS are now 
enrolled in the Indian Service which 
About 
1,500 of the more than 6,000 teachers who 
took the last civil-service examination 


maintains schools in 22 States. 


for community scbool positions. were 
chosen for the new register from * which 
vacancies and new positions will be filled. 


Tue WorK OF ORGANIZATION under the 
new Indian Reorganization Act has been 
initiated in Oklahoma as an experiment 
under the direction of A. C. Monahan, 
who has recently been named coordinator 
by Indian Commissioner Collier 


Mrs. Estuer B. Horne, one of the 
three individuals who 5 years ago or- 
ganized the Girl Scout work at the 
Wahpeton Indian School in North Da- 
kota, is the great-great granddaughter of 
Sacajawea whose name is linked with the 
historic Lewis and Clark expedition. 


MEMBERS OF 25 INDIAN TRIBES on the 
Shoshone Reservation benefit by such 
governmental activities as I. E. C. W., 
P. W. A., W. P. A., road work, irrigation, 
reclamation, and education. 


THE WASHINGTON STaTE DEPARTMENT 
or HEALTH met with the superintendents 
of the Indian medical] 
officers, and nurses of the Indian Service 
in the State of Washington. County 
health officers and public health nurses 


reservations, 


of the counties in which the reservations 
are located also attended the conference. 
Questions of communicable disease con- 
trol, maternal and child health, and 
sanitation were discussed. 

MarGaret F. Ryan 





In Other 


Countries 





Tue Report or THe Boarp or Epvuca- 
rion for England and Wales, Education 
in 1935, recently came from the press. 
The first chapter is a survey of education 
for the 25 years since the accession of 
King George V in 1910 
excerpts from it: 


Here are a few 


“There is no doubt that a more con- 
scious recognition of the claims of the 
individual and a greater emphasis on the 


development of each child according to 
his bent and capacity has inspired the 
major developments during the period 
under review. 
* " * * 
“There has been a striking and in the 
last few years very rapid advance in the 
conception of what constitutes proper 
material prov ision for a school. 
* 2 » ~ 
“The war gave a remarkable and un- 
expected impetus to the growth of our 
secondary education. * * * The great 
demand for admission made it possible 
to insist upon proper conditions of entry 
and to secure a longer school life; these 
changes had a marked effect on efficiency. 
* * * The post-war period has been 
one of continued steady growth. 
+ * * » 
“The average (school) leaver of today 
is taller, heavier, and in better nutritive 
condition than was his predecessor 21 
years ago. Any handicap due to defec- 
tive vision or hearing has generally heen 
reduced or abolished so far as medical 
skill can accomplish this. He is very 
seldom the victim of severe crippling 
deformity He has learned habits of 
cleanliness, and has been saved from the 
prolonged discomfort and loss of school 
attendance due to neglected inflammatory 
conditions of eyes, ear, and skin. He has 
had some dental treatment and thereby 
has saved some permanent teeth which 
In all 
these ways he leaves school substantially 
better equipped to fulfill the work and 
enjoy the pleasures of life.’”’ 


would otherwise have been lost. 


Turee Hunprep Tuirty-Five Insti- 
ruTions of higher learning in the conti- 
nental United States were offering 875 
courses in Latin-American subjects dur- 
ing the past academic year. About 13,365 
students, over 8,300 of whom were mainly 
interested in the history and literature of 
Latin America, were taking such courses. 
An average increase of some 25 courses 
a year in Latin-American subjects has 
taken place in the 5 years since 1930-31 
when 206 institutions were giving 436 
courses. 

These figures are given in ‘“‘ Latin-Amer- 
ican Studies in American Institutions of 
Higher Learning, Academie Year 1935-— 
36’’, published last October by the Divi- 
sion of Intellectual Cooperation of the 
Pan American. Union at Washington. 
The study enumerates for the different 
institutions, listed in alphabetical order, 
the titles of the courses offered, the names 
of the professors giving them, the texts 
used, and the number of students attend- 
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ing. Texas and California lead, but it is “In order to achieve the maximum of 
notable that Wisconsin, far removed from. efficiency it is the Department’s intentio1 
V7 ’ 
and presumably not greatly influenced | n future to disallow motor-transport On Your Calendar 
Spanish-American tradition, has o1 22 schemes for single distances over 10 miles 
va aah AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUN- j 
less than Texas who are studs f measured along radial, and not spiral, : v3 
, 10OR COLLEGES Dallas, Te 
Latin-American subje routes. Schools maintained on numbers 
: Feb. 19 and 20 
ce “isting of local pupils, . Ga those able = 
: . AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
t valk to school, should not, in the 
D r ti SocreTies Devorep to Ht 
ah ab epartmenv s opin n, Save in exce 1lOnal 
Cue TREND IN EvrRope toward further _—— , — MANISTIC STUDIES. New York, 
iidiiiedies of education ie supe circumstances, have motor-transport N. Y.. Jan. 30 and 31. 
ficially indicated by the changes made ir centralization schemes inflicted on them AMERICAN EpvucaTIONAL ReE- 
recent years in the designations of the — : SEARCH ASSOCIATION New 
national offices which have to do witl Orleans, La., Feb. 20-25. 
education affairs Thus. in November of L'ORGANISATION DE L’ENSEIGNEMEN' AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELE« 
1936, by a decree law, the Ministry of SUPERIEUR, published by the Interna- TRICAL ENGINEERS. New 
Public Instruction and Cults in Rumania tional Institute of Intellectual Coopera- York, N. Y., Jan. 25-29. 
became the Ministry of National Educa- tion, Paris, began coming to United INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
tion.. Similar changes in other countries States in November. It will be heartily, EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN ; 
. hi , Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 18—20. 
have been as follows welcomed by students of comparative ; ‘ 
; NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HIGH 
education, especially those interested in . . 
pati ScHOOL SUPERVISORS AND D1- 
Gentle |Your lai higher edueation abroad rhis _ first nzcrors. New Orleans. La.. 
volume deals with Germany, Spain, the Feb. 20-25. 
Italy 1929 -- str of Ministr fN [ nited States, Great Britain and Ireland, NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON Epv- 
ub In tior I ica ‘ T 
chest She ong Hungary, Italy, and Sweden. CATION BY Rapio. New York, 
‘rance 1932 Mir tr of mr . 4 r , } 
canes Pe Ir - The section on Germany sketches N. ¥., can. 18 
a ae nd briefiv the historv of the universities. NATIONAL EpucaTion Assocta- 
ine I ‘ 
Belgium..| 1932 | Ministry of Sci- | Min st Put lists them, presents in tabular form the TION, DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
ence ind oOo ( nstruct I g . . . 
;, , . ; INDENCE, New Orleans 
Art subjects of teaching and research in the eee | NE leans, 
Portugal 1935 Ministr of | Ministr fN } : ; : La., Feb. 20—25. 
Pub Ir tion Ed faculties and institutes, and discusses in . : 
ie ; : NATIONAL FEDERATION OF : 
turn: The university and the State; . 
Strate HicuH Scsoou Arz- 
nterior organization of the institutions; LETIC. ASSOCIATIONS. New i 
institutions. of higher education other Orleans, La., Feb. 22. 
, Ww ‘ 7 than universities; organization of studies; NATIONAL Society oF COLLEG! 
d ARNING BOUT RANSPORTATION : , ° mn . 
' 1 ' oe student-help organizations; and buildings TEACHERS OF EDUCATION. 
oO ups for too great a length of time — : Sie ‘ 
and finances. New Orleans, La., Feb. 20—24. 
and over too long distances is sounded by ee : ’ : 
the T ~ ' E ie D The work was begun in 1932. The PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSO- 
1e ransvaa {ducation epartment wae S oui O 
ae pom International Institute plans to publish CIATION. St. Louis, Mo., 
in its annual report for December 1935 : : Feb. 25-27 
The Department say its studies of other countries later. a 
. ' JAMES F. ABEL | 
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